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NOVEMBER 1926 


ESTRANGEMENT 


BEING SOME FIFTY THOUGHTS FROM A DIARY KEPT 
BY WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS IN THE YEAR 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND NINE 


I 


O keep these notes natural and useful to me I must keep 
one note from leading on to another that I may not surrender 
myself to literature. Every note must come as a casual thought, 
then it will be my life. Neither Christ nor Buddha nor Socrates 
wrote a book, for to do that is to exchange life for a logical process. 


II 


Last night there was a debate in The Arts Club on a political 
question. I was for a moment tempted to use arguments merely 
to answer something said, but did not do so, and noticed that 
every argument I had been tempted to use was used by somebody or 
other. Logic is a machine, one can leave it to itself; unhelped 
it will force those present to exhaust the subject, the fool is as 
likely as the sage to speak the appropriate answer to any state- 
ment, and if an answer is forgotten somebody will go home miser- 
able. You throw your money on the table and you receive so 
much change. 

Style, personality—deliberately adopted and therefore a mask— 
is the only escape from the hot-faced bargainers and the money- 
changers. 
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Ill 


I have been talking to a man typical of a class common else- 
where but new in Ireland: often not ill-bred in manner and there- 
fore the more manifestly with the ill-breeding of the mind, every 
thought made in some manufactory and with the mark upon it 
of its wholesale origin—thoughts never really thought out in their 
current form in any individual mind, but the creation of imper- 
sonal mechanism—of schools, of textbooks, of newspapers, these 
above all. He had that confidence which the first thinker of any- 
thing never has, for all thinkers are alike in that they approach 
the truth full of hesitation and doubt. Confidence comes from 
repetition, from the breath of many mouths. This ill-breeding of 
the mind is a far worse thing than the mere bad manners that spit 
on the floor. Is not all charm inherited? Whether of the intellect, 
of the manners, of the character, or of literature. A great lady is 
as simple as a good poet. Neither possesses anything that is not 
ancient and their own, and both are full of uncertainty about every- 
thing but themselves, about everything that can be changed, about 
all that they merely think. They assume convictions as if they 
were a fashion in clothes and re-mould all slightly. 


IV 


The articles upon The Miser in to-day’s paper show the old dis- 
like of farce and dialect, written by men who are essentially 
parvenus in intellectual things, they shudder at all that is not 
obviously and notoriously refined—the objection to the word 
“shift” over again. Our Abbey secretary has a deep hatred of 
Moliére. None of these people can get it out of their heads that 
we are exaggerating the farce of Moliére. We reduce it. Years 
ago Dr Sigerson said of the last verse of my Moll Magee, “Why 
candles? Surely tapers?” 


Vv 


To oppose the new ill-breeding of Ireland, which may in a few 
years destroy all that has given Ireland a distinguished name in 
the world.—‘“‘Mother of the bravest soldiers and the most beautiful 
women,” cried Borrow or some such words, remembering the hos- 
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pitality shown to him, a distributor of Bibles, by the Irish Monks 
of Spain.—I can only set up a secondary or interior personality 
created out of the tradition of myself, and this personality (alas 
only possible to me in my writings) must be always gracious 
and simple. It must have that slight separation from interests 
which makes charm possible, while remaining near enough for 
passion. Is not charm what it is because an escape from mechan- 
ism? So much of the world as is dominated by the contest of 
interests is a mechanism. The newspaper is the roar of the ma- 
chine. Argument, the moment acknowledged victory is sought, 
becomes a clash of interests. One should not—above all in books, 
which sigh for immortality—argue at all if not ready to leave to 
another apparent victory. In daily life one becomes rude the 
moment one grudges to the clown his perpetual! triumph. 


VI 


My father says, “A man does not love a woman because he 
thinks her clever or because he admires her, but because he likes 
the way she has of scratching her head.” 


VII 


It seems to me that true love is a discipline, and it needs so 
much wisdom that the love of Solomon and Sheba must have 
lasted for all the silence of the scriptures. Each divines the 
secret self of the other, and refusing to believe in the more daily 
self, creates a mirror where the lover or the beloved sees an image 
to copy in daily life; for love also creates the Mask. 


VIII 


Our modern poetry is imaginative. It is the poetry of the 
young. The poetry of the greatest periods is a sustained expres- 
sion of the appetites and habits. Hence we select where they ex- 
hausted. 


x 





I have remembered to-day that the Brahmin Mohini said to 
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me, “When I was young I was happy. I thought truth was some- 
thing that could be conveyed from one man’s mind to another. 
I now know that it is a state of mind.” 


x 


Last night I met A—.’ There was some rich man there, and some 
person spoke of the great power that wealth might have for good. 
The rich man was talking of starting a deer forest in Connaught. 
A— said, “Wealth has very little power, it can really do very 
little.” I said, “Yet every now and then one meets some charming 
person who likes all fine things and is quite delightful and who 
would not have had these qualities if some great-grandfather had 
not sold his country for gold.” A— answered, “I admit that 
wealth occasionally—Darwin is an example—enables someone 
to write a great book.” I answered, “O, I was not thinking of 
that. I meant that it creates the fine life which we look at with 
affectionate eyes out of our garret windows. We must not leave 
our garrets but we could not write well but for what we see from 
their windows.” A— answered, “Then writers are parasites.” 
I noticed that most of the guests seemed, beside A— and the rich 
man, too sympathetic and anxious to please; I myself among the 
rest. We talked, they were talked to. Dean B— was there too, 
a charming and intelligent man with an ingratiating manner like 
that of certain well-educated Catholic Priests, a manner one does 
not think compatible with deep spiritual experience. We discussed 
self-realization and self-sacrifice. He said the classic self-realiza- 
tion had failed and yet the victory of Christian self-sacrifice had 
plunged the world into the dark ages. I reminded him of some 
Norse God, who was hung over an abyss for three days, “‘a sacrifice 
to himself,” to show that the two were not incompatible, but he 
answered, “Von Hartmann discusses the question whether the 
soul may not sacrifice itself, even to the losing of itself, for some 
good end.” I said, “That is the problem of my Countess Cathleen,” 
and he said, “It is a further problem whether a nation may make 
this sacrifice.” He must have been thinking of Ireland. 

1 The initials used in this book are never those of the persons quoted or 
described. With the exception of A. E., Mr George Russell’s pseudonym, 
they are copied from a dictionary of painters, the initials or initial of the 


first name under A, then of the second under A, or of the first under B, 
and so on,—W. B. Y. 
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er. XI 
I see clearly that when I re-write The Adoration of the Magi the 
message given to the old men must be a series of seemingly 
arbitrary commands: A year of silence, certain rules of diet, and so 
on. Without the arbitrary there cannot be religion, because there 
P. cannot be the last sacrifice, that of the spirit. The old men should 
- refuse to record the message on hearing that it contains not wisdom 
m but the supernaturally sanctioned arbitrary, the commanded pose 
Y that makes all definite. The tree has to die before it can be made 
"6 into a cross. 
ho 
ad 
at XII 
” I have noticed that when these men (certain disciples of A. E.) 
of take to any kind of action it is to some kind of extreme politics. 
th Partly I think because they have never learned the discipline which 
- enables the most ardent nature to accept obtainable things, even 
= if a little sadly; but still more because they cannot believe in any 
. success that is not in the unconditioned future, and because, like 
ch an artist described by Balzac, they long for popularity that they 
he may believe in themselves. 
0, 
ke 
- XIII 
d A. E. endures them because he has the religious genius, for to 
ae the religious genius all souls are of equal value: the queen is not 
d more than an old apple-woman. His poetical genius does not 
1€ affect his mind as a whole, and probably he puts aside as un- 
pe worthy every suggestion of his poetical genius which would sepa- 
le rate man from man. The most fundamental of divisions is that 
le between the intellect, which can only do its work by saying con- 
le tinually “thou fool,” and the religious genius which makes all 
% equal. That is why we have discovered that the mountain top 
e and the monastery are necessary to civilization. Civilization dies 


of all those things that feed the soul, and both die if the Remnant 
- refuse the wilderness. 






XIV 


One of their errors is to continually mistake a philosophical 
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idea for a spiritual experience. The very preoccupation of the 
intellect with the soul destroys that experience, for everywhere 
impressions are checked by opinion. 


XV 


The real life being despised is only prized when sentimentalized 
over, and so the soul is shut off alike from earth and heaven. 


XVI 


I heard Miss A— B— speak this the other day: ‘““We have such 
a wonderful cat and it is so full of dignity that if the kitten goes 
to take its food it leaves the dish. It will not struggle. It will 
not assert itself. And what’s more, our cat won’t eat at all if 
there is not a perfectly clean napkin spread under the plate. I 
assure you it is quite true. I have often noticed it. It will not 
eat if there is even a spot on the napkin.” 


XVII 


When A. E. and I were fellow-students at the art-schools there 
was a strange mad pious student who used to come sometimes with 
a daisy chain round his neck. A. E. lent him a little theosophical 
book, Light on the Path. He stayed away for several days and 
then came one day looking very troubled. He gave the book 
back saying, “You will drift into a penumbra.” 


XVIII 


In Christianity what was philosophy in Eastern Asia became 
life, biography, and drama. A play passes through the same pro 
cess in being written. At first, if it has psychological depth, there 
is a bundle of ideas, something that can be stated in philosophical 
terms; my Countess Cathleen for instance was once the moral 
question, may a soul sacrifice itself for a good end? but gradually 
philosophy is eliminated until at last the only philosophy audible, 
if there is even that, is the mere expression of one character of 
another. When it is completely life it seems to the hasty reader a 
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mere story. Was the Bhagavad Gita the “scenario” from which 
the Gospels were made? 


XIX 


One reason for the tendency of the A. E. group to extreme 
political opinion is that a taste fed for long on milk diet thirsts 
for strong flavours. In England the reaction would be vice, in 


Ireland it is politics. 


xX 


I have once more met Miss A— B—. “O it is not because of the 
pictures that I said I liked Mr Lane’s Gallery. I like it because 
it has such a beautiful atmosphere, because of the muffed glass.” 


XXI 


All empty souls tend to extreme opinion. It is only in those 
who have built up a rich world of memories and habits of thought 


that extreme opinions affront the sense of probability. Proposi- 
tions, for instance which set all the truth upon one side, can only 
enter rich minds to dislocate and strain, if they can enter at all, 
and sooner or later the mind expels them by instinct. 


XXII 


There is a relation between discipline and the theatrical sense. 
If we cannot imagine ourselves as different from what we are and 
assume that second self, we cannot impose a discipline upon our- 
selves, though we may accept one from others. Active virtue as 
distinguished from the passive acceptance of a current code is 
therefore theatrical, consciously dramatic, the wearing of a mask. 
It is the condition of arduous full life. One constantly notices 
in very active natures a tendency to pose, or if the pose has be- 
come a second self a preoccupation with the effect they are pro- 
ducing. One notices this in Plutarch’s Lives, and every now and 
then in some modern who has tried to live by classical ideas, in 
Oscar Wilde for instance, and less obviously in men like Walt 
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Whitman. Wordsworth is often flat and heavy, partly because 
his moral sense has no theatrical element, it is an obedience to a 
discipline which he has not created. This increases his popularity 
with the better sort of journalists, writers in The Spectator for 
instance, with all who are part of the machine and yet care for 


poetry. 


XXIII 


All my life I have been haunted with the idea that the poet 
should know all classes of men as one of themselves, that he 
should combine the greatest possible personal realization with the 
greatest possible knowledge of the speech and circumstances of the 
world. Fifteen or twenty years ago I remember longing, with 
this purpose, to disguise myself as a peasant and wander through 
the West, and then to ship as sailor. But when one shrinks from 
all business with a stranger, and is unnatural with all who are 
not intimate friends, because one underrates or overrates unknown 
people, one cannot adventure forth. The artist grows more and 
more distinct, more and more a being in his own right as it were, 
but more and more loses grasp of the always more complex world. 
Some day setting out to find knowledge, like some pilgrim to the 
Holy Land, he will become the most romantic of characters. He 
will play with all masks. 


XXIV 


Tragedy is passion alone, and rejecting character, it gets form 
from motives, from the wandering of passion; while comedy is the 
clash of character. Eliminate character from comedy and you 
get farce. Farce is bound together by incident alone. In practice 
most works are mixed: Shakespeare being tragicomedy. Comedy 
is joyous because all assumption of a part, of a personal mask, 
whether of the individualized face of comedy or of the grotesque 
face of farce, is a display of energy, and all energy is joyous. A 
poet creates tragedy from his own soul, that soul which is alike in 
all men. It has not joy, as we understand that word, but ecstasy, 
which is from the contemplation of things vaster than the indi- 
vidual and imperfectly seen, perhaps, by all those that still live. 
The masks of tragedy contain neither character nor personal energy. 
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They are allied to decoration and to the abstract figures of 
Egyptian temples. Before the mind can look out of their eyes 
the active will perishes, hence their sorrowful calm. Joy is of the 
will which labours, which overcomes obstacles, which knows tri- 
umph. The soul knows its changes of state alone, and I think the 
motives of tragedy are not related to action but to changes of 
state. I feel this but do not see clearly, for I am hunting truth 
into its thicket and it is my business to keep close to the impres- 
sions of sense, to common daily life. Yet is not ecstasy some ful- 
filment of the soul in itself, some slow or sudden expansion of 
it like an overflowing well? Is not this what is meant by beauty? 


XXV 


Allingham and Davis have two different kinds of love of Ire- 
land. In Allingham I find the entire emotion for the place one 
grew up in, which I felt as a child. Davis on the other hand was 
concerned with ideas of Ireland, with conscious patriotism. His 
Ireland was artificial, an idea built up in a couple of generations 
by a few commonplace men. This artificial idea has done me as 
much harm as the other has helped me. I tried to free myself 
from it, and all my enemies come from my fighting it in others. 
The beauty of peasant thought is partly from a spontaneity un- 
spoiled by the artificial town-made thought. One cannot sum up 
a nation intellectually, and when the summing up is made by 
half-educated men the idea fills one with alarm. I remember 
when I was nine or ten years old walking along Kensington High 
Street so full of love for the fields and roads of Sligo that I longed 
—a strange sentiment for a child—for earth from a road there that 
I might kiss it. I had no politics; a couple of years before I had 
read with delight a volume of Orange verses belonging to my 
grandmother’s stable-boy, and my mother, who loved Sligo where 
she had been born and bred with the same passion, was, if she 
had any politics, Unionist. This love was instinctive and left the 
soul free. If I could have kept it and yet never felt the influence 
of Young Ireland I had given a more profound picture of Ireland 
in my work. Synge’s purity of genius comes in part from having 
kept this instinct and this alone. Emotion is always justified 
by time, thought hardly ever. It can only bring us back to emotion. 
I went to see Synge yesterday and found him ill: if he dies it 
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will set me wondering if he could have lived had he not had his 
long misunderstanding with the wreckage of Young Ireland, 
Even a successful performance of one of his plays seems to have 
made him ill. My sister reminded me of this the other day and 
urged me not to revive the Playboy while he is ill. In one thing 
he and Lady Gregory are the strongest souls I have ever known. 
He and she alike have never for an instant spoken to me the 
thoughts of their inferiors as their own thoughts. I have never 
known them to lose the self-possession of their intellects. The 
others here—even Moore for all his defiance—possess their own 
thoughts above the general flood only for a season, and Moore 
has in addition an automatic combativeness that makes even his 
original thought a reaction not a creation. Both Synge and Lady 
Gregory isolate themselves, Synge instinctively and Lady Gregory 
consciously, from all contagious opinions of poorer minds: Synge 
so instinctively and naturally—helped certainly by the habits of 
an invalid—that no one is conscious of rejection. Lady Gregory's 
life is too energetic and complex for her rejections to be other 
than deliberate. I do neither the one nor the other, being too 
talkative, too full of belief in whatever thought lays hold on me 
to reject people from my company, and so keep by angry outbreaks 
which are pure folly, from these invasions of the soul. One must 
agree with the clown or be silent, for he has in him the strength 
and confidence of the multitudes. 

Lady Gregory is planting trees, for a year they have taken up 
much of her time. Her grandson will be fifty years old before 
they can be cut. We artists, do not we also plant trees and it is 
only after some fifty years that we are of much value. Every 
day I notice some new analogy between the long-established life 
of the well-born and the artists’ life. We come from the perma- 
nent things and create them, and instead of old blood we have old 
emotions and we carry in our heads always that form of society 
aristocracies create now and again for some brief moment at 
Urbino or Versailles. We too despise the mob and suffer at its 
hands, and when we are happiest we have some little post in the 
house of Duke Frederick where we watch the proud dreamless 
world with humility, knowing that our knowledge is invisible and 
that at the first breath of ambition our dreams vanish. If we do 
not see daily beautiful life at which we look as old men and 
women do at young children, we become theorists—thinkers as it 
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is called—or else give ourselves to strained emotions, to some 
overflow of sentiment “sighing after Jerusalem in the regions of 
the grave.” How can we sing without our bush of whinns, our 
clump of heather, and does not Blake say that it takes a thousand 


years to create a flower? 


XXVI 


Blake talking to Crabb Robinson said once that he preferred to 
any man of intellect a happy thoughtless person, or some such 
phrase. It followed I suppose from his praise of life—“all that 
lives is holy’—and from his dislike of abstract things. Balzac, 
though when he is praising some beautiful high-bred woman he 
makes one think he had the same preference, is too much taken 
up with his worship of the will, which cannot be thoughtless even 
if it can be happy, to be aware of the preference if he has it. 
Nietzsche had it doubtless at the moment when he imagined the 
“Superman” as a child. We artists suffer in our art if we do not 
love most of all life at peace with itself and doing without fore- 
thought what its humanity bids it and therefore happily. We are, 
as seen from life, an artifice, an emphasis, an uncompleted arc 
perhaps. Those whom it is our business to cherish and celebrate are 
complete arcs. Because the life man sees is not the final end of 
things, the moment we attain to greatness of any kind by personal 
labour and will we become fragmentary, and find no task in active 
life which can use our finest faculties. We are compelled to think 
and express and not to do. Faust in the end was only able to re- 
claim land like some official of the Agricultural Board. It is right 
that Romeo should not be a man of intellect or learning, it is 
enough for us that there is nature in him. We see all his arc, for 
in literature we need completed things. Men of action, our cele- 
brators of life and passion, should be in all men’s eyes, but it is not 
well that we should be too much talked of. Plutarch was right 
when he said the artist should not be too prominent in the state 
because no young man, born for war and love, desires to be like 
Phidias. Life confesses to the Priest and honours him, but we 
confess to life and tell it all that we would do if we were young, 
beautiful, and rich, and life answers, “I could never have thought 
of all that for myself, I have so little time.” And it is our praise 
that it goes upon its way with shining eyes forgetting us. 
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XXVII 


I have to speak to-night at The Arts Club and have no time for 
much preparation. I will speak, I think, of the life of a young 
Irishman, his gradual absorption in some propaganda. How 
the very nature of youth makes this come readily. Youth is always 
giving itself, expending itself. It is only after years that we 
begin the supreme work, the adapting of our energies to a chosen 
end, the disciplining of ourselves. A young man in Ireland meets 
only crude, impersonal things, things that make him like others. 
One cannot discuss his ideas or ideals, for he has none. He has 
not the beginning of aesthetic culture. He never tries to make 
his rooms charming for instance. The slow perfecting of the 
senses which we call taste has not even begun. When he throws 
himself into the work of some league he succeeds just in so far as 
he puts aside all delicate and personal gifts. I myself know the 
sense of strain that comes when one speaks to ignorant, or still 
worse, half-ignorant men. There is a perpetual temptation not 
merely to over-simplification but to exaggeration, for all ignorant 
thought is exaggerated thought. I can only wish that a young 
irish man of talent and culture may spend his life, from eighteen 
to twenty-five, outside Ireland. Can one prescribe duties to a 
developed soul—and I suppose him to grow conscious of himself 
in those years—if one can, I would wish him to return. I will then 
describe the idea of modern culture as I see it in some young Ox- 
ford man: to have perfect taste; to have felt all the finest emotions 
that art can give. The young Dublin man who sticks to his books 
becomes a pedant because he only believes in external things. 
I will then describe a debate at Oxford a few years ago when I 
felt so much pity for that young brilliant man full of feminine 
sensitiveness. Surely the ideal of culture expressed by Pater can 
only create feminine souls. The soul becomes a mirror not a 
brazier. This culture is self-knowledge in so far as the self is a 
calm, deliberating, discriminating thing, for when we _ have 
awakened our tastes, and criticized the world in tasting it, we have 
come to know ourselves; ourselves, not as misers, or spendthrifts, 
or magistrates, or pleaders, but as men, face to face with what is 
permanent in the world. Newman defines culture as wise re- 
ceptivity, though I do not think he uses these words. Culture 
of this kind produces the most perfect flowers in a few high-bred 
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women. It gives to its sons an exquisite delicacy. I will then 
compare the culture of the Renaissance which seems to me founded 
not on self-knowledge but on knowledge of some other self, Christ 
or Caesar, not on delicate sincerity but on imitative energy. 


XXVIII 


This morning I got a letter telling me of A— C—’s illness. 
I did not recognize her son’s writing at first, and my mind wan- 
dered, I suppose because I was not well. I thought my mother was 
ill and that my sister was asking me to come at once: then I re- 
membered that my mother died years ago and that more than 
kin was at stake. She has been to me mother, friend, sister, and 
brother. I cannot realize the world without her—she brought 
to my wavering thoughts steadfast nobility. All day the thought 
of losing her is like a conflagration in the rafters. Friendship 
is all the house I have. 


xxix 


A— C— is better but writes in pencil that she “very nearly 
slipped away.” All Wednesday I heard Castiglione’s phrase ring- 
ing in my memory, “Never be it spoken without tears, the Duchess, 
too, is dead,” and that phrase, which—coming where it did among 
the numbering of his dead—often moved me till my eyes dimmed, 
brought before me now all his sorrow and my own, as though one 
saw the worth of life fade for ever. 


Sickness brought me this 

Thought, in that scale of his: 

Why should I be dismayed 

Though flame had burned the whole 
World, as it were a coal, 

Now I had seen it weighed 

Against a soul? 


XXX 


I went for a walk in the woods with little E— and we talked 
of religion. He said, “There is no longer belief, nobody with 
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belief ever comes to my Bible Class but you yourself. If people 
believed, they would talk of God and Christ. They think it good 
taste not to talk of such things, and yet people always talk of what 
they care for. Belief makes a mind abundant.” I thought of the 
perpetual desire of all lovers to talk of their love and how many 
lovers’ quarrels have come from it. I said, “What of the Dublin 
theosophists?” He said, fiercely, “They are thieves. They pick 
up names and thoughts all over the world and these never become 
being in their minds, never become their own, because they have 
no worship.” He is not easy to understand, but I gradually drew 
from him these thoughts. “They are all self, all presumption. 
They do not know what it is to abase themselves before Christ, 
or their own Gods, or anything. If one does that, one is filled 
with life. Christ is so full of life that it flows into us. The whole 
world is vivid to us. They are all self, and so they despise the 
foundation.” He means by the foundation, life, nature. I said, 
“But what are the forms they see?’ He answered, ‘““They can only 
be lesser spirits—part of what they call the Astral—creatures that 
live on them and draw away their life.” I said, “Must one therefore 
either feed or be fed?” He said, “Yes, surely. Have you not noticed 
that they are all fluid, tenuous, flimsy-minded? You know Miss A— 
B—? They are all like that. It is the astral fluid. There is no life, 
the life has been sucked out. They despise the foundation, and 
that no one can do till after the resurrection. They are all self, 
and so they live on stolen goods. Of course there are a few chosen 
spirits who need not enter into life, but they are very few. Ah! 
if only one could see all boys and girls after nineteen married.” 
He told me earlier in the day that once when mountaineering he 
was in great danger. Someone had slipped and dragged another 
with him, and he had the weight of two men hanging from the 
rope—but he felt a great being descending into him and strengthen- 
ing him. Even when the danger was over he felt no loss of 
nerve as he looked back on the danger. He had been filled with 
life. On the way back E— said, “There is so little life now. 
Look at the modern soldier—he is nothing—and the ancient soldier 
was something—he had to be strong and skilful, they fought man 
to man.” I said, “There are some books like that—ideas as 
wonderful as a campaign by Moltke, but no man. The plan of 
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campaign was not so impressive in the old books, but all was 
human!” He answered, “When races cease to believe in Christ, 
God takes the life out of them, at last they cease to procreate.” 
E— himself, all muscular force and ardour, makes me think of 
that line written, as one believes, of Shakespeare by Ben Jonson— 
“So rammed with life that he can but grow in life with being.” 
The irregular line of his thought which makes him obscure is it- 
self a sign of this. He is as full of twists and turns as a tree. 


XXXI 


The other day when I was speaking at The Arts Club someone 
asked me what life I would recommend to young Irishmen, the 
thought my whole speech if it were logical should have led up 
to. I was glad to be able to reply, “I do not know, though I have 
thought much about it.” Who does not distrust complete ideas? 


XXXII 


There is an astrological sense in which a man’s wife or sweet- 
heart is always an Eve made from a rib of his body. She is 
drawn to him because she represents a group of stellar influences 
in the radical horoscope. These influences also create an element 
in his character, and his destiny, in things apart from love or 
marriage. Whether this element be good or evil she is therefore 
its external expression. The happiest have such horoscopes that 
they find what they have of good in their wives, others must find 
what they have of evil, or a man may have both affinities. Some- 
times a man may find the evil of his horoscope in a woman, and in 
rescuing her from her own self may conquer his own evil, as with 
Simon Magus who married a harlot. Others may find in a woman 
the good that conquers them and shapes them. All external events 
of life are of course an externalization of character in the same 
way, but not to the same degree as the wife who may represent 
the gathering up of an entire web of influences. A friend rep- 
resented by a powerful star in the eleventh house may be the 
same, especially if the sun apply to the star. We are mirrors 
of the stellar light and we cast this light outward as incidents, 
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magnetic attractions, characterizations, desires. This casting out- 
ward of the light is that fall into the circumference the mystics 
talk of. 


XXXIII 


By implication the philosophy of Irish faery lore declares that 
all power is from the body, all intelligence from the spirit. West- 
ern civilization, religion, and magic insist on power and therefore 
on body, and hence these three doctrines—efficient rule—the 
Incarnation—thaumaturgy. Eastern thought answers to these 
with indifference to rule, scorn of the flesh, contemplation of the 
formless. Western minds who follow the Eastern way become 
weak and vapoury, because unfit for the work forced upon them 
by Western life. Every symbol is an invocation which produces 
its equivalent expression in all worlds. The Incarnation involved 
modern science and modern efficiency, and individualized emotion. 
It produced a solidification of all those things that grow from indi- 
vidual will. The historical truth of the Incarnation is indifferent 
though the belief in that truth was essential to the power of the 
invocation. All civilization is held together by the suggestions of 
an invisible hypnotist—by artificially created illusions. The 
knowledge of reality is always in some measure a secret knowledge. 
It is a kind of death. 


XXXIV 


While Lady Gregory has brought herself to death’s door with 
overwork, to give us, while neglecting no other duty, enough plays, 
translated or origina, to keep the Theatre alive, our base half- 
men of letters, or rather half-journalists, that coterie of patriots 
who have never been bought because no one ever thought them 
worth a price, have been whispering everywhere that she takes ad- 
vantage of her position as director to put her own plays upon the 
stage. When I think, too, of Synge dying at this moment of their 
bitterness and ignorance as I believe, I wonder if I have been right 
to shape my style to sweetness and serenity, and there comes into 
my mind that verse that Fergus spoke, “No man seeks my help be- 
cause I be not of the things I dream.” On the night of the 
“Playboy debate” they were all there, silent and craven, but not 
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in the stalls for fear they might be asked to speak and face the 
mob. A— D— even refused by a subterfuge and joined the 
others in the gallery. No man of all literary Dublin dared show 
his face but my own father, who spoke to or rather in the presence 
of that howling mob with sweetness and simplicity. I fought 
them, he did a finer thing—forgot them. 


XXXV 


Those who accuse Synge of some base motive are the great- 
grandchildren of those Dublin men who accused Smith O’Brien 
of being paid by the Government to fail. It is of such as these 
Goethe thought when he said, “The Irish always seem to me like a 
pack of hounds dragging down some noble stag.” 


XXXVI 


Last night, Miss Allgood, who has been bad hitherto, gave a 
good performance in Kincora. This play in its new form gives me 
the greatest joy—colour, speech, all has its music, and the scenes 
with the servants make one feel intimate and friendly with those 
great people who otherwise would be far off—mere figures of 
speech. The joy that this play gives makes me understand how 
much I dislike plays like...... eee Rs 0:00:05 If at all 
possible I will now keep at the Theatre till I have seen produced 
amass of fine work. If we can create a taste for translated work— 
which we have not yet done—we can carry on the Theatre without 
vulgarity. If not, the mere growth of the audience will make 
all useless, for the Irish town mind will by many channels, public 
and private, press its vulgarity upon us. If we should feel that 
happening, if the Theatre is not to continue as we have shaped 
it, it must, for the sake of our future influence, for the sake of 
our example, be allowed to pass out of our hands, or cease. We 
must not be responsible for a compromise. 


XXXVII 


Last night I read E— a passage in which Coventry Patmore 
says we cannot teach another religious truth; we can only point 
out to him a way whereby he may find it for himself. E— said, 
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“If one could show another religious experience, which is of the 
whole being, one would have to give one’s whole being, one would 
be Christ. He alone can give Himself.” 


XXXVIII 


I often wonder if my talent will ever recover from the hetero 
geneous labour of these last few years. The younger Hallam 
says that vice does not destroy genius but that the heterogeneous 
does. I cry out vainly for liberty and have ever less and less 
inner life. Evil comes to us men of imagination wearing as its 
mask all the virtues. I have certainly known more men destroyed 
by the desire to have wife and child and to keep them in comfort 
than I have seen destroyed by drink and harlots. L— E— at The 
Rhymer’s Club used to say that he meant to have a butler and that 
he thought it his duty to his wife to keep a house on that scale. 
Harlots in his case finished what the virtues began, but it was the 
virtues and not the harlots that killed his knack of verse. | 
thought myself loving neither vice nor virtue; but virtue has come 
upon me and given me a nation instead of a home. Has it left me 
any lyrical faculty? Whatever happens I must go on that there 
may be a man behind the lines already written; I cast the die 
long ago and must be true to the cast. 


XXXIX 


Two hours’ idleness—because I have no excuse but to begin 
creative work, an intolerable toil. Little D— F— of Hyderabad 
told me that in her father’s garden one met an opium eater who 
made poems in his dreams and wrote the title pages when he 
awoke but forgot the rest. He was the only happy poet. 


XXXX 


A couple of days ago I went to see Dr F— F—. He spoke of 
the attacks on both him and myself in Sinn Fein and of their 
untruthfulness. He said, “I congratulated Edward Martyn some 
time ago on being leader of an important political party, and he 
answered, ‘I don’t want to be, I want to do my own work.’ Says I, 
‘I want to do my own work also,’ and then says he, “The worst of 
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it is that those fellows would not leave either of us there for five 
minutes if they thought we liked it.’ ” 
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XXXXI 






The root of it all is that the political class in Ireland— 
the lower-middle class from whom the patriotic associations have 
drawn their journalists and their leaders for the last ten years— 
have suffered through the cultivation of hatred as the one energy 
of their movement, a deprivation which is the intellectual equiva- 
lent to a certain surgical operation. Hence the shrillness of their 
voices. They contemplate all creative power as the eunuchs con- 
template Don Juan as he passes through Hell on the white horse. 










XXXXII 






To-night G— said that he has always thought that the bad luck 
of Ireland comes from hatred being the foundation of our politics. 
It is possible that emotion is an evocation and in ways beyond the 
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me senses alters events—creating good and evil luck. Certain indi- 
here viduals who hate much seem to be followed by violent events out- 
die side their control. B— G— has been so followed always. It is 






possible to explain it by saying that hatred awakens hatred in 
others and in oneself a tendency to violent action; but there are 
times when there seems more than this—an actual stream of ill 
luck. Certainly evocation with symbol has taught me that much 
that we think limited to certain obvious effects influences the whole 
being. A meditation on sunlight for instance affects the nature 
throughout, producing all the effects which follow from the sym- 
bolical nature of the Sun. Hate must, in the same way, create 
sterility, producing many effects which would follow from medita- 
tion on a symbol. Such symbol would produce not merely hate but 
associated effects. An emotion produces a symbol—sensual emo- 
tion dreams of water, for instance—just as a symbol produces 
emotion. The symbol without emotion is more precise and, per- 
haps, more powerful than an emotion without symbol. Hatred 
as a basis of imagination, in ways which one could explain even 
without magic, helps to dry up the nature and make the sexual 
abstinence, so common among young men and women in Ireland, 
possible. This abstinence re-acts in its turn on the imagination, 
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so that we get at last that strange eunuch-like tone and temper, 
































For the last ten or twenty years there has been a perpetual drying = 
of the Irish mind with the resultant dust-cloud. roll 
XXXXIII 
I saw Synge to-day and asked how much of his Deirdre was 
done. He said the Third Act was right, that he had put a gro- 
tesque character, a new character, into the Second Act and intended 
to weave him into Act One. He was to come in with Concubar I 
carrying some of his belongings and afterwards at the end of the lacl 
act to return for a forgotten knife—just enough to make it possible ens' 
to use him in Act Two. He spoke of his work this winter doubt- mit 
fully, thought it not very good, seemed only certain of the Third cip 
Act. I did not like to ask more questions lest he should understand son 
that I wished to know if another could complete the work if he he | 
died. He is certainly too ill to work himself, and will be for a of : 
long time. wo 
yet 
XXXXIV pa. 
but 


Met MacDonagh * yesterday—a man with some literary faculty or 
which will probably come to nothing through lack of culture and ma 
encouragement. He had just written an article for The Leader, rer 
and spoke much as I do myself of the destructiveness of journalism of 
here in Ireland, and was apologetic about his article. He is man- 
aging a school on Irish and Gaelic League principles but says he 
is losing faith in the League. Its writers are infecting Irish not 
only with the English idiom but with the habits of thought of cur- 
rent Irish journalism, a most unceltic thing. “The League,” he M 
said, “is killing celtic civilization.” I told him that Synge about E: 
ten years ago foretold this in an article in the Academy. He th 
thought the National Movement practically dead, that the lan- ac 
guage would be revived but without all that he loved it for. In th 
England this man would have become remarkable in some way, hi 





here he is being crushed by the mechanical logic and commonplace of 
eloquence which give power to the most empty mind, because, lie 
being “something other than human life,” they have no use for a 
distinguished feeling or individual thought. I mean that within hz 


1 Was executed in 1916. 
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his own mind this mechanical thought is crushing as with an iron 
roller all that is organic. 


XXXXV 


The soul of Ireland has become a vapour and her body a stone. 


XXXXVI 


Ireland has grown sterile, because power has passed to men who 
lack the training which requires a certain amount of wealth to 
ensure continuity from generation to generation, and to free the 
mind in part from other tasks. A gentleman is a man whose prin- 
cipal ideas are not connected with his personal needs and his per- 
sonal success. In old days he was a clerk or a noble, that is to say, 
he had freedom because of inherited wealth and position, or because 
of a personal renunciation. The names are different to-day, and I 
would put the artist and the scholar in the category of the clerk, 
yet, personal renunciation is not now sufficient or the hysterica 
passio of Ireland would be inspiration, or perhaps it is sufficient 
but is impossible without inherited culture. For without culture 
or holiness, which are always the gift of a very few, a man 
may renounce wealth or any other external thing, but he cannot 
renounce hatred, envy, jealousy, revenge. Culture is the sanctity 
of the intellect. 


XXXXVII 


I have been talking of the literary element in painting with 
Miss E— G— and turning over the leaves of Binyon’s book on 
Eastern Painting, in which he shows how traditional, how literary 
that is. The revolt against the literary element in painting was 
accompanied by a similar revolt in poetry. The doctrine of what 
the younger Hallam called the Aesthetic School was expounded in 
his essay on Tennyson, and when I was a boy the unimportance 
of subject was acanon. A French poet had written of girls taking 
lice out of a child’s hair. Henley was supposed to have founded 
a new modern art in the “hospital poems,” though he would not 
have claimed this. Hallam argued that poetry was the impression 
on the senses of certain very sensitive men. It was such with the 
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pure artists, Keats and Shelley, but not so with the impure artists 
_ who, like Wordsworth, mixed up popular morality with their 
work. I now see that the literary element in painting, the moral 
element in poetry, are the means whereby the two arts are accepted 
into the social order and become a part of life and not things of 
the study and the exhibition. Supreme art is a traditional state. 
ment of certain heroic and religious truths, passed on from age to 
age, modified by individual genius, but never abandoned. The 
revolt of individualism came because the tradition had become 
degraded, or rather because a spurious copy had been accepted in 
its stead. Classical morality—not quite natural in Christianized 
Europe—dominated this tradition at the Renaissance, and passed 
from Milton to Wordsworth and to Arnold, always growing more 
formal and empty until it became a vulgarity in our time—just 
as classical forms passed on from Raphael to the Academicians, 
But Anarchic revolt is coming to an end, and the arts are about 
to re-state the traditional morality. A great work of art, The Ode 
to the Nightingale, not less than The Ode to Duty is as rooted in 
the early ages as the Mass which goes back to savage folk-lore. In 
what temple garden did the nightingale first sing? 


XXXXVIII 


No art can conquer the people alone—the people are conquered 
by an ideal of life upheld by authority. As this ideal is re-discov- 
ered, the arts, music and poetry, painting and literature, will draw 
closer together. 


XXXXIX 


The Abbey Theatre will fail to do its full work because there 
is no accepted authority to explain why the more difficult pleasure 
is the nobler pleasure. The fascination of the National Movement 
for me in my youth was, I think, that it seemed to promise such 
authority. One cannot love a nation struggling to realize itself 
without an idea of that nation as a whole being present in our 
mind. One could always appeal to that idea in the mind of others. 
National spirit is, for the present, dying, because the influence of 
The Nation Newspaper, which first gave popular expression to that 
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idea in English, has passed away. Kincora, which should have 
certain poems and traditions to help it, and at its first production 
caused so much excitement, rouses now but slight interest, while 
H—’s plays grow more and more popular. H— alone requires 
nothing but his own thought. 


L 


I cry continually against my life. I have sleepless nights, think- 
ing of the time I must take from poetry—last night I could not 
sleep—and yet, perhaps, I must do all these things that I may set 
myself into a life of action and express not the traditional poet 
but that forgotten thing, the normal active man. 


LI 


We require a new statement of moral doctrine, which shall be 
accepted by the average man, but be at the same time beyond his 
power in practice. Classical morality in its decay became an instru- 
ment in the hands of commonplace energy to overthrow distin- 
guished men. A true system of morals is from the first a weapon 
in the hands of the most distinguished. The Catholic Church cre- 
ated a system only possible for saints, hence its prolonged power. 
Its definition of the good was narrow, but it did not set out to make 
shopkeepers. A lofty morality should be tolerant, for none declare 
its laws but those worn out with its warfare, and they must pity 
sinners. Besides, it must needs take a personal form in their minds 
and give to those minds the timidity of discoverers, not less than 
the courtesy of soldiers. 


LII 


A few days ago my sister, Lolly, dreamed that she saw three 
dead bodies on a bed. One had its face to the wall, one had a pink 
mask like a child’s toy mask, and before she could look at the third, 
somebody put a mask on that too. While she was looking at them 
the body with its face to the wall suddenly moved. The same 
night J— dreamed that she saw three very long funerals and that 
she saw what she thought a body on a bed. She thought it a body 
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of a brother of hers who had died lately. She lay down on the 
bed by it, and it suddenly moved. The same night my sister, Lily, 
dreamed that she had received three telegrams. 


LIII 


There is a dying out of national feeling very simple in its origin, 
You cannot keep the idea of a nation alive where there are no 
national institutions to reverence, no national success to admire, 
without a model of it in the mind of the people. You can call it 
Kathleen ni Houlihan or the Shan van Voght in a mood of simple 
feeling, and love that image, but for the general purposes of life 
you must have a complex mass of images, something like an archi- 
tect’s model. The Young Ireland poets created a mass of obvious 
images that filled the minds of the young—Wolfe Tone, King 
Brian, Emmet, Owen Roe, Sarsfield, the Fisherman of Kinsale— 
answered the traditional slanders on Irish character and entered so 
into the affections that it followed men on to the scaffold. The 
ethical ideas implied were of necessity very simple, needing neither 
study nor unusual gifts for their understanding. Our own move- 
ment thought to do the same thing in a more profound and there- 
fore more enduring way. When I was twenty-five or twenty-six 
I planned a Légende des Siécles of Ireland that was to set out with 
my Wanderings of Usheen, and show something of every century. 
Lionel Johnson’s work and, later, Lady Gregory’s, carried on the 
dream in a different form; and I did not see, until Synge began to 
write, that we must renounce the deliberate creation of a kind 
of Holy City in the imagination; and express the individual. 
The Irish people were not educated enough to accept images more 
profound, more true to human nature, than the school-boy thoughts 
of Young Ireland. You can only create a model of a race to 
inspire the action of that race as a whole, apart from exceptional 
individuals, when you and it share the same simple moral under- 
standing of life. Milton and Shakespeare inspire the active life 
of England, but they do it through exceptional individuals. Hav- 
ing no understanding of life that we can teach to others, we must 
not seek to create a school. Could we create a vision of the race 
as noble as that of Sophocles and of Aeschylus, it would be at- 
tacked upon some trivial ground by minds that prefer Young Ire- 
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land rhetoric; or the obvious sentiment of popular English litera- 
ture, a few Irish thoughts and feelings added for conscience sake. 

Meanwhile, the need of a model of the nation, of some moral 
diagram, is as great as in the early nineteenth century, when 
national feeling was losing itself in religious feud over tithes and 
emancipation. Neither the grammars of the Gaelic League nor the 
industrialism of The Leader, nor the Sinn Fein attacks upon the 
Irish Party, give sensible images to the affections. Yet in the 
work of Lady Gregory, of Synge, of O’Grady, of Lionel Johnson, 
in my own work, a school of journalists with simple moral ideas 
could find right building-material to create a historical and literary 
nationalism as powerful as the old and nobler. That done, they 
could bid the people love and not hate. 


LIV 


Nobody running at full speed has either a head or a heart. 


LV 


I told my sister that I was to spend the night in the K— street 
haunted house. She said, ‘““Oh, I know about that house. I saw 
a furniture van there one day and furniture going in, and ten 
days after, the house was empty again; and somebody I know 
was passing by in the early morning and saw an old woman on a 
window-sill, clinging to the sash. She was the caretaker. The 
ghost had driven her out and there was a policeman trying to get 
her down. But the pious Protestants say that there is no ghost or 
anything but the young novices in the Convent opposite ‘scream- 
ing in the night time.’ ” 








IN EVIL TIME 


BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


The cavalry of my accoutred heart 

Shall sickle-wise accept a stricken field, 

And I true-sworded with a righteous part 

Shall prove what gain the Naked Truth may yield:— 


If passioned hooves and caracoling blade 

Abetted by the scimitar of the Sun 

Can clear a Morning,—where your darkness made 
The Night and Morning globularly one; 


If sheathless rider and sun-flattered steel, 
Accomplished in the tourney of desire, 

If well-sired charger and true-glinting heel 
Can ride clean-shod along your well-laid mire; 


If I alone, abetted by my cause, 

(Which is already lost, already won) 

If I who have been conquered without pause, 
If I who am a party to the sun,— 


If this converging metal of my Truth 

May sickle down the stubble of your Lies; 
If I, grave riding in the Star’s gay youth— 
If I may prick and slit your bastard skies: 


If I may cut back Morning, re-volve Night, 

And shake from heaven the largesse of the Sun, 
If I may conquer in my own God’s light 

And grow with Day at last, Night-battered, One. 











IN THE PIAZZA 


BY CLAUD COCKBURN 


ITTING here in the Piazza you feel as you do in a theatre 

when a famous play is, as they say, revived. Perhaps one 
shouldn’t go to revivals. For that is what happens. One saw 
this piece acted before with this person or that, on this or that 
evening of winter or summer, so that memory jumps onto the stage, 
and puts in a gag here and a gag there which nobody else in the 
theatre can hear. And yet, thought Mrs Ross, pigeons are pigeons, 
all these other people can see the pigeons nodding and curtseying 
out there in the sun. St Mark’s, too. For everybody. She looked 
at St Mark’s; and past the big door she and Willie, his white silk 
handkerchief mopping his face, were strolling obtrusively together 
in nineteen-thirteen. 

St Mark’s was bisected by the so German large green hat of 
the young man who sat on the other side of the table, leaning 
forward to peer at Baedeker’s Venedig. His eyes, serious and 
disappointed (very glum, M Maury thought, sipping his ver- 
mouth with delicacy) went to and fro on the pages of Baedeker, 
shifted in doubt to St Mark’s. 

He did not find what he was pursuing. For Otto is in a big 
business at Hamburg. Alcibiades has become a merchant. Otto 
said, sit down dear Andreas, here on the grass, and I will show 
you these photographs, though really they tell you nothing. Noth- 
ing. The warm grass, and Otto, his face on the grass, said, down 
there in Venice you feel actually in Heaven. Something, natu- 
rally, in the spirit of the town. Next year, perhaps, if the war is 
over, or the year after, we will go to Venice together Andreas. 
But Otto is in Hamburg. He has deserted Venice. 

“Pardon, Madame, you don’t mind my cigar?’ Heaven, and 
these of course are the angels. Mr Goddard, fellow and tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, turned upon M Maury for a moment 
his educated and elderly eyes, and thought, the politeness of 
Frenchmen is an end in itself, rather than a means to action; he 
will be furious if that woman in black makes him put out his 
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cigar. And Mr Goddard looked again towards the mosaics in 
the porch of St Mark’s, remembering an argument about them that 
he had once had with Professor McNair. 

Mrs Ross had said “‘not at all,” and thought as she stirred the 
cream into her coffee, which Willie thought the best we’d had 
since we left Paris: how impossible it is to travel light when you’ve 
got to take about bags and trunks full of recollections that simply 
can’t be left behind. For instance, the doctor at the field hospital 
said, trying to show concentration in the middle of all his hurry, 
I’m afraid Mrs Ross, your husband, there’s not very much. .. . 
And the trouble is that other people can’t see this sort of luggage. 
One can’t expect sympathy from all these people. And one wants 
them to see it, and one wants them in a way not to see it. She 
goes, they say, trailing about the continent. Watching all the 
people (it’s like a rotten tooth, Willie said, Venice is, for he 
really preferred Scotland) she felt lonely, and wanted to go home 
and have an engagement book, and manage the servants, going into 
the kitchen and into the garden on bright mornings after break- 
fast. Committees, the committee of the Conservative Association, 
the committee of the Women’s Institute, attracted her like warm 
dowdy underclothes when a cold wind blows unexpectedly. Here, 
she thought, in Venice, nobody is connected with anybody, al- 
though with all this unrest in the country there must be a great 
many things to be done. 

She wished for a community. Instead there was this German 
creature with his Baedeker, and a man, French evidently, with a 
beard, and beyond that a skirt swinging past slowly, and grey 
clothes and fawn-coloured clothes and hats moving slowly to and 
fro in the sun, and patches of light clothes and dark clothes out 
there in the quiet sunlight. 

But M Maury paid no attention, for his cigar was good, and 
his vermouth extremely agreeable, and it is not at all amiss to 
sit in the shade, so, in the Piazza, where nothing is after all too 
expensive, especially when one is on holiday; and he thought of 
the party they had had at the Cornet d’Or in Lille the night before 
he left, and about the compensation that the Government was pay- 
ing to factory owners in the devastated areas. 

Andreas Engelhaft avoided looking at M Maury or at any 
other of the people seated round about, for he considered them 
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hostile, because he knew that these others knew that he was a 
German, and these others know nothing of how Otto changed into 
a different person at the end of the war, and has gone into a ship- 
ping business at Hamburg, and so I have come here alone, and 
so I can find nothing, and I think I am missing something. It 
is a pilgrimage, this journey to Venice, but on a real pilgrimage, 
Andreas thought sadly, people are made one when together they 
reach the common end of their pilgrimage. But here I am as dis- 
tant from all these others as I was from the people on the train 
the other day, though everybody was packed together in the train 
coming across on the railway bridge over the lagoon. And I do 
not want, he said to himself passionately, I do not want to be any 
closer to these others, since it is impossible that they should ever 
understand what it is that I feel here in Venice. He shrank from 
these others of whom he was conscious, coloured figures making 
slowly changing patterns as they moved in the Piazza with private 
intentions. 

Mr Goddard observed these figures too, for it is in his opinion 
curiously interesting to see the life of a city which has lost as a 
result of an alteration in trade routes its original raison d’étre. 
Doubtless one’s teleology is in the nature of things not infrequently 
mistaken. But at the same time Venice, as I always say, is not 
Italy. One sees very well at the moment how little, or perhaps 
it would be safer to say, how differently Venice is affected by these 
Fascist disturbances. Now in Milan the other day everyone was 
doing something, so to speak, about it. Mr Goddard, his neat 
fingernails absorbing for a moment his physical attention, went 
on building up solidly in a corner of his properly planned mind a 
little edifice of theory about the differentia of Venice: noting that 
the rest of Italy is largely in chaos; extremists on both sides shoot- 
ing one another, also the general public. People flogged by 
drunken Fascists in a café. But in Venice, though people seem 
to be a trifle nervous, they seem to have no organized opinion 
about the situation. Nothing but gossip, and a thrill now and 
then when more news arrives. 

Indeed M Maury is very slightly thrilled by the local newspaper 
that he has just bought, which tells him that feeling is running 
high, that there may be disturbances. And beyond M Maury in 
the bright grey steady air, the second editions of the morning 
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newspapers appear and drift to and fro in people’s hands, and in 
the shaded cafés erect themselves at tables, or lie flat on tables 
among the different drinks that different persons have ordered, 
For a moment everyone who is reading the paper is drawn into 
faint communion with everyone else who is reading the paper, 
and then their minds go hither and thither again into the past 
and into the future. 

The air of the Piazza is numb in the sun, and the people who 
pass across it from the south, or from the Merceria, or from the 
archway on the north side, seem to move with the delaying aloof 
elegance of gold-fish swimming. The-band plays gently, remind- 
ing Mrs Ross of innumerable things all at once. M Maury shifts 
his chair a trifle, thinking that the stout man in horn spectacles 
who does not seem to be looking where he is going will knock 
against it, and feeling his stomach not quite at ease, recollects what 
it was that he eat on the frain-de-luxe, and at his hotel yesterday 
evening. 

“And how long is the Grand Canal?’ Mr Henry McPhail, 
slowly progressing on thick legs, got all ready to write in his note- 
book, for he thought of his brother away back home in Chicago 
asking him questions. Revitali the guide didn’t know, had alto- 
gether forgotten, began to think of lots of numbers, tried to think 
how to deceive this fat very rich Americano, and then stopped 
thinking, and put his hand on his sleeve, and said: “Listen, there’s 
a row starting.” 

There was an uproar of shouting from beyond the archway on 
the north side of the square. The movement of people’s legs was 
abbreviated suddenly and brought to a halt. People jumped 
round. Scared faces, stock still, looked towards the archway. 
Two children and a man ran into the Piazza. A woman ran be- 
hind them screaming, “Run! Run!” and “Clubs!” and “They're 
going to kill people!” A loud drawling noise filled the Piazza, 
as all the men and women in the cafés pushed back their iron 
chairs and stood up to look. The pigeons rushed up into the air. 
People strolling in from the Merceria said, ““What’s the matter? 
What’s everyone staring at?’ and began pushing at the people 
standing still in front of them, and then stood still themselves, 
merged in sympathy with the others. 

In the immediate surprise and alarm everyone’s private thoughts 
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and intentions were being washed away. Andreas wondered what 
is it? What are we all going to do? The group near his table 
was unanimous with itself and with all the other people in the 
Piazza. They became an organism, anxious to defend itself 
against something from outside that seemed about to attack. There 
was the regular sound of tramping, and men with black shirts 
came marching together in two ranks sharply under the arch; 
marching in like that all together they seemed inscrutable, alien, 
and hostile. The members of the group near the table, Mr God- 
dard, and M Maury, and Mrs Ross, and Andreas, and Mr 
McPhail, and Revitali, did not look at one another, craning their 
necks instead to see the Fascisti, but each was gratefully aware 
of the others, and very glad to have company in this present fright. 
They were suddenly aware too of the little table and ‘of the chairs 
beside which they happened to be standing, as though these things, 
and the piece of pavement on which they all stood, belonged in 
some sense to them and were being threatened; and this group 
and everyone else in the Piazza were conscious of an air almost of 
homeliness that had crept into the place unexpectedly. A waiter 
from the interior of the café, thinking that there would be a 
stampede, ran out saying, “Pay if you please, pay,” but no person 
gave any more attention to him than any other person, so that he 
felt shut out by them, and baffled, not knowing where to begin. 

An angry voice shouted harshly, and the black ranks were halt- 
ing, and turning about and marching back out of the Piazza, and 
under the arch, and out of sight. Everyone’s eyes watched them 
disappear, and as they disappeared the crowd relaxed into move- 
ment, and hundreds of voices exploded one after another in various 
explanations, and everyone began to gesticulate and to sit down 
one after another at the tables. Mr McPhail said “Huh” and 
walked forward again, thinking that he would go and have a 
cocktail. M Maury tried to find his place in the newspaper article 
that he had been reading. Mrs Ross said to Andreas, “I suppose 
they must have marched in here by mistake.” Andreas shrugged 
his shoulders, for he knew no English, and scowled, disliking the 
English notion that everyone understands English. Mr Goddard 
looked away quickly, pretending to study the fagade of St Mark’s, 
anxious as always to avoid becoming entangled in conversation 
with other English people abroad. 











WHERE SHE LIVES 
BY HAROLD MONRO 


We love the room; and it is ours; 
But when I came to you to-day, 
You were possessed by other powers: 
You spoke, but you were far away. 


I saw you pale against the wall, 

Half hidden in a shaft of light. 

I thought I heard a petal fall, 

Yet disbelieved both sound and sight. 


The traffic on the street roared by: 

I trembled in the room alone. 

I heard you move, then heard you sigh; 
Yet wondered: Is she here, or gone? 


Your lips were moved, yet, one by one, 
Your words like dropping petals fell. 

I whispered: surely, she is gone; 

Cried inwardly: I cannot tell. 








Room, come to life! Shine phantom wall! 
Light, light, become you calm, and keen! 


The shadows tremble, and are tall, 
And everything is dimly seen. 


Put your cold hands, and may they fall, 
Loose, gently, on my tortured mind. 
Room, come to life: shine phantom wall. 
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SAINT FRANCIS. BY ALFEO FAGGI 
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PLASTIC COLOUR 


BY ROGER FRY 


ENNINO CENNINI writing in the fourteenth century, 
gives us a full account of the methods of the painter-crafts- 
men of his day. Among other things he describes how to make 
the preliminary drawings. He gives many alternative methods 
of which the most typical and usual kind was done on a paper 
carefully prepared with a special surface of dull pale green or 
reddish colour. On this the outline was drawn, then it was shaded, 
and finally the lights were put in with white laid on in small washes 
or hatched strokes. The object was thus interpreted in three tones, 
the light, the medium which was given by the coloured paper, and 
the shade. When the artist came to the painting of, let us say a 
drapery, he followed a precisely similar process. The whole man 
was laid-in in the local colour, red, blue, green, or whatever it 
might be; this was then shaded by darker tints of the same colour 
and the lights were hatched-in in semi-transparent white washes 
which allowed the local colour to show through. The method of 
painting, that is to say, was closely linked with the method of 
drawing. In both, the fixed framework was the continuous out- 
line to each figure, and each space thus delineated was filled by a 
local colour which was modulated in parts by intenser colour to 
give shadow and elsewhere by white to give light, the transitions 
in both cases being softened off by lighter hatchings. In its 
simplest form this approximated to the illuminated drawings in 
manuscripts in which the ré/e of colour was mainly decorative, 
its reference to natural appearance scarcely going beyond that of 
following the local colours of nature such as flesh tints, the green 
of trees, the blue of sky, and this only in the most generalized 
way. Except for this, colour was hardly regarded as expressive 
of any feelings about the visible three-dimensional world of actual 
life. So far as these were given it was by the general disposition 
and character of the forms. Colour was essentially an addition, 
an ornament and embroidery of the linear design calculated to 
make it more attractive, but not more expressive. 
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From that day to this one may trace a gradual tendency towards 


a view of colour as an inherent part of the expressive quality of a 
form, a tendency to recombine into a single indissoluble whole al] loc 
the aspects of form instead of proceeding by the schematic divi. 

sion into line, shade, and colour. That tendency has doubtless 
suffered many fluctuations, but on the whole it has persisted. a 

But even for Cennino Cennini’s day we must make some reserva- . 

tions. The method described above was doubtless the accepted a 
method of the schools; it was what every young painter-craftsman Pi 
learned by years of apprenticeship until it enabled him to turn out ha 
a perfectly finished and richly ornate altarpiece with the same al 
certainty and competence as the armourer could turn out a suit 

of armour. And inevitably the greater number of painters were of ne 
this kind. But even then the great creative geniuses, though they pr 
learned this method instinctively, applied it to ends which went sie 


far beyond the illuminator’s ideal. Duccio for instance, long before of 
Cennino Cennini’s day was compelled by his instinctive feeling to 


give such differences of weight and density to his various local = 
colours that they do in effect take a fixed position in a three ot 
dimensional space; they are not merely on the surface of the de 
picture: they are at such-and-such a distance within it. Nothing di 
is more striking than the difference between the great masters to 
and the craftsmen in this respect: the craftsmen always hugging di 
safely the decorative surface, the master already conceiving spatial os 
and plastic relations so clearly that he cannot allow decorative ea 
considerations to interfere. Now and then no doubt the childish p 


delight in pure ultramarines and vermilions will interrupt the la 
f process. Simoni Martini sometimes tumbles back into pure illumi- 
nation, but on the whole the greater men at least make sure that 


colour will not interrupt the expression of volumes and spaces. a 
Fra Angelico for instance, professional illuminator though he was, 2 
and having an almost childish delight in pure primary colours, - 
none the less manages, by the delicate choice of weight and satura- ‘ 
tion, to situate them within the space and even to suggest their ‘ 


atmospheric envelopment; whilst, in his landscape, he even hits 
with astounding exactness the precise values which evoke the idea 
of deep recession. 

From this point of view one of the most remarkable Primitive 
painters, if one can call him a Primitive, is Piero di Cosimo. In 
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general effect his pictures resemble those of his contemporaries. 
That is to say the scheme is built up of clear, strongly marked 
local colours; but he gives to these so great a variety of saturation 
and weight and adjusts these variations with so subtle an insight 
into their situation in the picture space that his pictures arouse a 
vivid sense of recession and of the envelopment of his volumes 
in a luminous atmosphere. A comparison with Botticelli’s es- 
sentially decorative and surface colour shows how great an advance 
Piero di Cosimo made in the direction of colour plasticity. Per- 
haps however he already benefited to some extent from the theoreti- 
cal advance which marks the next stage. 

That new step towards the identification of colour with form 
was made when it was recognized that local colour underwent 
profound changes in passing from the lightest to the darkest por- 
tions. And that these modifications were not merely of degrees 
of lightness and darkness, but were modifications of the actual 
colour. Leonardo da Vinci investigated this phenomenon with his 
usual curiosity and thoroughness, and showed that in any solid 
object the different planes must each transmit to the eye light 
derived from a different source and that these sources would be 
differently coloured. He showed that shadow, until it reaches the 
total absence of light, is merely illumination from a lesser and 
differently coloured source of light than the lighted portions. But 
completely as he worked out the whole theory and gave the scientific 
explanation of this, his practice still lagged far behind any com- 
plete statement. Certain cases of the laws which Leonardo formu- 
lated and which he himself describes had to wait for embodiment 
in pictorial expression until the Impressionists of 1870. But in the 
intervening centuries Leonardo’s conceptions tended to be more 
and more put into practice, particularly by the Dutch artists 
and Velasquez, and colour became more and more closely bound 
up with the other aspects of plastic expression. With Rembrandt 
indeed in certain situations it attains almost to its fullest plastic 
evocation. 

With the clear perception of the accidents which local colour 
suffers from the incidence of diverse coloured sources of light, 
the general notion of colour harmony changed. To the older 
painters the main point was the harmonizing of one local colour 
with another, but with the seventeenth century, with Rubens in 
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particular, there came in the notion of a single all-pervading 
dominant note of colour, the colour of the main illumination; and 
local colour came rather to be suggested than actually stated by 
variations from this dominant in different directions. When such an 
all-pervading coloured atmosphere obtains, it is surprising what 
slight deviations from the dominant note will suggest to the im- 
agination brillant local colours. Thus in the golden key of some 
of Rubens’ compositions a touch of black and white grey will 
count as a definite blue, or the dullest earth reds will shout like 
vermilion. By this method of colour orchestration not only do 
the suggestions of local colour get a new resonance—though they 
lose something of their meaning as frank oppositions—but the 
continuity of the colour weft, the absence of sudden breaks, rein- 
forces the spatial and plastic unity of the design, and the recession 
appropriate for each coloured surface is more evidently manifest. 

But this process of the gradual identification of colour with 
plastic and spatial design has always been liable to interruptions, 
and for a reason that is natural enough. There is almost inevitably 
a conflict between the decorative and plastic uses of colour. It is 
yet another aspect of the incessant tension between the organiza- 
tion of a picture upon the surface and its organization in space. 

And here the social situation of an art is likely to exercise a 
powerful influence. For instance the eighteenth century with its 
refined and sophisticated aristocratic society managed to impose 
its demands on the art of the day and dictated a reversion to more 
frankly decorative painting, painting which would enter freely 
into the ensemble of the salon. A certain range of local colours 
was almost prescribed and, more important still, these colours 
must not sacrifice for plastic expression their agreeable surface 
value. Degradations of local colour might not go so far as to 
lead to heavy tones of a dull or disagreeable quality in themselves. 
It would have been hard for a Rembrandt to enter the boudoir of 
a Du Barry. 

Not that the eighteenth century abandoned altogether the notion 
of colour orchestration. It never reverted to frank oppositions of 
definite or untempered local colours. But something like this 
was effected by David’s revolution with its insistence on the pure 
outline and the unbroken surface. And with Ingres we get a definite 
return to primitive methods. Though his passion for mediaeval 
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illuminated manuscripts and primitive pictures did not last, it 
left permanent traces on his methods. The contour with him be- 
came too intense an object of interest for him ever to sacrifice its 
precision to the idea of fusion by light and shade and atmospheric 
envelopment into a single continuous texture. He once again as- 
serts local colours with a positive, flat, even assertiveness which 
takes but little note of accidents. Rubens was anathema to him and 
perhaps all the more hateful in that it was to Rubens that 
Delacroix turned. Indeed I think Delacroix’s reputation as a 
colourist depends almost entirely on his having recaptured some- 
thing of Rubens’ colour orchestration. He is always supposed by 
his compatriots to have gone further and initiated the next step 
of the division of tones. I have never been able to find any definite 
evidence of this, but he undoubtedly reasserted Rubens’ ideas, 
though with nothing like that master’s subtlety or unerring colour 
sense. 

The next step, taken by the Impressionists, carried the main 
process to the ultimate opposite point from the primitive idea. 
They explored Leonardo’s laws in their most extreme instances, 
that is to say those cases where the difference between different 
sources of iiiumination was most marked. Effects of strong golden 
sunlight, as of late summer afternoons, showed at their strongest 
the opposition of the blue light of the zenith in planes cut off 
from the sunlight itself, together with the further contrasts of 
very warm upcast reflected lights from sunlit earth or grass. Or 
again they would take the startling oppositions between the very 
warm light of a lamp and a cold blue crepuscular light. In fact 
they preferred so to arrange matters that local colours hardly 
counted at all in comparison with these accidents of coloured 
illumination. 

Evidently there was more in this than merely the interest in 
exploring hitherto neglected aspects of vision. There was a definite 
prevention in favour of pure luminous primary colours. Notes 
of blue, violet, and orange were underlined and exaggerated so as 
to abolish altogether the neutral tints. The artists yielded to, or 
were inspired by, a simple physiological delight in brilliance and 
purity of colour, approximating in this respect to the Primitives 
though arriving at this from the very opposite pole. 

This desire for pure colour and luminosity in colour led them 
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to conceive the possibility of even abolishing altogether from 
their palette the neutral and tertiary tints. Where these were 
inevitable they were made by placing bright complementary 
colours side by side in such small strokes or dots that they would 
mix to produce a grey on the retina by the overlapping of the 
complementary colour sensations, and yet leave in the mind 
faint suggestion of the brightness of the colours of which they 
were composed. 

Undoubtedly the discoveries of the Impressionists increased in 
some directions the plastic expressiveness of colour. They allowed 
a more accurate statement of recession by means of strict atmos 
pheric perspective. On the other hand their extreme preoccupa- 
tion with atmospheric effects tended to destroy any clear and 
logical articulation of volumes within the picture space. It also 
destroyed the surface organization of the picture more completely 
than had ever been done hitherto. 

It was here that Cézanne intervened. He had actually learned 
from Pissaro the Impressionist doctrine and practice, but it did 
not satisfy his passionate curiosity about plastic expression. 

He allowed the Impressionist observations to influence him 
whenever they assisted the statement of plastic relations; but his 
central theme was never the effect, but the harmonic sequences of 
planes. Undoubtedly Impressionism allowed him to rely on 
colour to express these to an extent which had never been possible 
before. He even gave the preference to colour transitions over 
transitions of light and dark, in contradistinction to Rembrandt. 
In fact he found certain colour sequences which expressed directly 
the sequence of planes wherever they approach the critical phase 
of the contour of a volume, and in his water-colours he often con- 
fines himself to a statement of these. 

Thus with Cézanne colour has ceased to play any separate réle 
from drawing. It is an integral part of plastic expression. He 
did not attempt to use it with the same brilliant purity and lumi- 
nosity as some of the Impressionists, and although as compared 
with them he re-established the unity of the picture surface, he 
never practised the opposition of simple masses of local colour. 

With Gauguin and Van Gogh a somewhat new situation arose. 
The interest in the picture surface as decoration increased with 
the reaction from Impressionism. On the other hand the Impres- 
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sionist taste for pure colour persisted and was pressed further in 
the interests of that surface. It was also exalted by the new inter- 
est in oriental and savage art and with the absorption from them of 
certain chords new to European art. With the earlier Matisses 
all these tendencies came to a climax. The extraordinary fertility 
of his invention and the justness of his taste in colour enabled him 
to arrive at entirely new and surprising oppositions. But his 
interest in these led him to throw over, apparently at least, all the 
slowly accumulated control of colour orchestration. He returned 
almost to the simple oppositions of the Primitive and early 
Mohammedan painters. Almost, but not quite, since his instinct 
led him infallibly to give, even more than the greater masters 
of those schools had done, subtle indications of the planes oc- 
cupied by each compartment of colour in his spatial construction. 
None the less his main direction lay in violent opposition to 
Cézanne’s. 

This interest in the decorative organization of the picture sur- 
face has in the main continued and even been exagyerated by the 
lesser men, so that the tendency has been to paint in masses of 
but slightly broken colour in frank opposition. Gradually the 
passion for pure oriental colour chords has, at least among many 
artists, been abandoned in favour of a renewed interest in the more 
neutral colours: greys, browns, blacks, and whites. Some of 
Segonzac’s still-lifes mark almost the extreme of this new tend- 
ency. And this taste for dull and toned colours has even in the 
case of Derain implied a return to baroque traditions with strongly 
marked light and shade. 

There are of course innumerable sub-groups and crossings of 
those influences. 

Doubtless the whole of modern art is due in some way to the 
impulse of Cézanne, but it will be seen that most of the artists 
of to-day have diverged so far as to obscure their affiliation. More- 
over what one may consider to be the central idea of Cézanne’s 
later work has been almost lost sight of. That was the construc- 
tion of clearly articulated plastic wholes by means of the inter- 
play of coloured planes—planes defined rather by their colour 
relations than by their relations in light and dark. 

This fact gives a special interest to the work of M Simon Lévy 
whose paintings were recently seen at the Independent Gallery. 
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For M Simon Lévy is evidently a devoted student of Cézanne 
and has made it his aim to find his own personal interpretation 
of this idea of a plasticity of coloured planes. In some of his early 
work he inclines to the easier synthesis along decorative lines, and 
here the disposition of colour masses on the surface of the canvas 
predominates over any organization in space. Even in his later 
and maturer work the element of the design is not the object gua 
object, but rather the planes of which it is composed. In all these 
works M Lévy relies almost entirely upon colour to achieve his 
construction. This, of course, is not an entirely new conception of 
the réle of colour, but it is one which has become much clearer 
since Cézanne’s day. The tendency of art of the last few centuries 
has been to regard contrasts of tone as the essential plastic scaf- 
folding which bore and held up the coloured surface. Colour 
in that sense became an addition to light and shade, and had the 
separate réle of a kind of musical accompaniment. In M Lévy’s 
work, colour is given a much weightier task; it is not regarded asa 
decorative or melodic accompaniment, but as the essential means of 
plastic expression. He does not seek for harmonies so much as 
for relations expressive of plastic form. There is great difficulty 
in this attempt. It is easy to suggest form if a local colour is 
merely degraded as it passes from light to shade, but when every 
division has to have its full chromatic force one has to discover a 
variation of colour to replace, and as it were symbolize, the varia- 
tions of tone. As an example of this one may take a Provengal 
landscape, where the composition is barred by a cypress in the mid- 
dle distance. Most painters would accept the relief which the sud- 
den exclamatory blackness of a cypress gives to a sunlit Provengal 
scene, but M Lévy’s preoccupation with a continuous texture of 
colour notes prevents this, and he has to find its equivalent by 
means of colour contrasts. It follows that in general his pictures 
lack the sharp opposition of light and dark which gives force to 
a picture’s first appeal. All melodramatic painters, from the 
youthful Rembrandt and Magnasco to Gustave Doré, have in- 
stinctively perceived how imperative and arresting is the effect 
of strong tone contrast on even the most casual spectator. Con- 
versely, by his understatement of tone contrast, M Lévy abandons 
the advantage of the attack. His pictures await a more patient 
and protracted attention before they reveal their qualities. But 
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with each fresh contact they gain in persuasive power. In partic- 
ular, in the Still-Life With a Flute we see how complete a pictorial 
design can be constructed upon these data. It is characteristic that 
the oppositions of tones are never made with a view to elucidate 
the situation by a clear definition of the objects; the picture is 
built up of coloured planes rather than of objects, though, of 
course, these planes are interpreted as comprising familiar wholes. 
It is none the less surprising in view of the evenness of accent 
throughout the picture how completely the volumes impose them- 
selves on the eye, and how clearly they are situated within the 
picture space. Even more striking in this respect is the Still-Life 
With Drapery where M Lévy has rather boldly taken up again one 
of Cézanne’s favourite motives. Here the pattern of the tapestry 
hanging is quite as clearly defined as the contour of the pot in 
front of it, but none the less the spatial construction emerges de- 
cisively from the rich arabesque of colour. 

M Lévy appears to stand almost alone among the younger men 
in thus reverting to the strict Cézannian method. Another case 
of an artist who is fundamentally a colourist is that of Mr Mat- 
thew Smith, and his gradual development towards a free and 
effective use of colour affords an interesting study in the possi- 
bilities of colour in modern design. I shall draw, in the following 
remarks, on my notes of his recent exhibition at the Mayor Gallery. 

In Mr Matthew Smith we have an English artist who has a 
markedly personal sensibility to visual impressions. That is al- 
ready much, but what is perhaps rarer and more important: he has 
known how to set to work to bring it to expression. He has 
had the courage and the methodical application to explore its possi- 
bilities and cultivate its qualities without forcing it or wilfully 
bending it to a preconceived end. 

His sensibility to colour is what strikes one as his most obvious 
quality, but it is of a peculiar kind. I should judge it to be ex- 
cessively acute, and it has led him to an almost morbid predilec- 
tion for the shock of positive and intense primaries. One feels that 
he almost seeks to exasperate and torture his own sensitive nerves 
by the violence and intensity of pure crimsons and vermilions 
with oppositions of dark ultramarines and greens. In his earlier 
works, a few of which are shown here, this leads to an oppressive 
and gloomy intensity. It forces him to such wilful interpreta- 
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tions of appearence, as, for instance, to paint a landscape with an 
absolutely opaque black sky against which the pure reds and blues 
and greens of grass and houses shine with a murky glow. It is 
evident even from the first that his intention is neither to achieve 
dramatic expressiveness—although a certain almost melodramatic 
mood seems at times to result as an accidental by-product—nor to 
create decorative harmonies. He is clearly after some more inti- 
mate and significant interpretation of vision. What that is, be 
comes increasingly apparent as one studies the subsequent works, 
In the early works these pure colours seemed to be almost as much 
upon the canvas and nowhere else as, say, the colours of a cross 
stitch embroidery, and that too without their decorative justifica- 
tion. Little by little however the colour begins to take its posi- 
tion in a clearly understood space. 

It will be seen that Mr Matthew Smith’s idea of the plastic 
possibilities of colour do not, like M Lévy’s, derive from Cézanne’s 
methods. Rather he bases himself upon Matisse’s conception of 
the oppositions of flat patches of colour, only as we shall see he is 
trying to import into that more of an equivalent for chiaroscuro 
than Matisse did. One sees indeed that it is upon colour that he 
lays the task of situating his planes in the spatial and plastic con- 
struction. Upon colour, too, he relies to achieve suggestions of 
chiaroscuro. In all this he is pushing to its furthest limits the 
essentially modern view of the functional as opposed to the orna- 
mental ré/e played by colour in pictorial design. One recognizes 
from these more recent works of Mr Smith’s how well justified 
he was at the beginning to follow, even to the point of extrava- 
gance, the dictates of his colour sensibility. It was only so that 
he could, one feels, get command of a sufficiently extensive scale 
of colour to enable it to support the stress put upon it. 

What surprises one in those pictures where his method has 
become completely successful, where the colour functions entirely, 
is the intensity which it gives to the plastic relief. This seems, 
in fact, to be more completely and clearly suggested to the imagina- 
tion than it would be by vehement oppositions of light and shade. 
The need of large divisions in which to develop the transitions of 
any given coloured area impels him to design in a few simple and 
broadly related volumes. His Femme du Cirque is a triumphant 
vindication of this method. The modelling of the figure is de- 
veloped to the utmost limit of amplitude, and the sequences of 
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relief are rhythmically effective. Here, too, the masses of drapery, 
in spite of the intense local colour suggested, hold their position 
in the design without in any way lowering the effect of the com- 
paratively dull and low-toned colour of the figure itself. It is a 
picture planned in the great tradition of pictorial design, and 
carried through without any failure of the impulse. 

A good example of Mr Smith’s expressive use of colour is seen 
in a picture of a woman on a sofa where the various densities and 
weights of the surface are sufficient to arouse the idea of the whole 
situation in space and in light and shade with hardly any partic- 
ularization of these. There is only one portrait head, but this is 
impressive in the breadth and intensity of the modelling got by 
sequences of almost violent, though low-toned, colour. Again, 
there is no precise effect of light and shade, and yet the impres- 
sion is of an almost Rembrandtesque salience of relief. Among 
the most entirely enjoyable as well as successful of these pictures 
are the recent flower pieces, where the vividness of colour is com- 
pletely in control and the extreme freedom of handling creates 
exactly the appropriate mood by its suggestion of fluttering gaiety 
and life, and this is attained without any lapse into impressionist 
vagueness of statement, for here as elsewhere the volumes are 
palpable and complete. 

It will be interesting to watch which of these two alternative 
methods of using colour for its plastic evocations becomes the more 
general in modern art. Even now artists have not given anything 
like the same persistent and prolonged study to the principles of 
colour design which they have devoted to the plastic possibilities 
of drawing and light and shade. The ancient idea that colour is 
accessory and as it were an after-thought still persists in the art 
school and haunts the artist throughout. It is of course true that 
as far as its uses as adding amenity to the decorative surface goes, 
there is little to be added to the artist’s instinctive choice, but in 
proportion as colour becomes incorporated into the integral plastic 
expression the principles which underlie its evocative power will 
claim a more conscious and deliberate investigation. 

















DISORDER AND EARLY SORROW 


BY THOMAS MANN 


Translated From the German by Herman George Scheffauer 


II 


HE hall was brightly illuminated; all the electric bulbs of 

the electrolier were aflame, all save one that was burnt out. 
Cornelius stood still on one of the lower steps of the stairs and 
surveyed the hall. It made a pretty picture in the mellow light, 
with the copy of an old master over the brick fireplace, with the 
panelling, which was of soft wood, and with the red carpet on 
which the guests were standing about, tea-cup in hand, chatting 
and eating small sandwiches spread with anchovy paste. The 
atmosphere was quite festive, a slight aura of dresses, hair, and 
warm presences pervaded the hall—something that was char- 
acteristic and charged with memories. The door of the cloak- 
room stood open, for new guests were still arriving. 

Such social scenes dazzle at first; the Professor received only a 
general impression. He had not noticed that Ingrid, in a dark 
silk dress with a white accordeon-pleated cape-collar and bare 
arms, was standing close in front of him, surrounded by her 
friends, at the bottom of the steps. She nodded to him and smiled, 
showing her fine teeth. 

“Have you had a good rest?” she asked softly, as though 
between themselves. And then after he had recognized her with 
a surprise that seemed unjustified, she introduced him to her 
friends. 

“May I introduce Herr Zuber?” she asked. “And this is Fraii- 
lein Plaichinger.” 

Herr Zuber was not much to look at; the Plaichinger girl on 
the other hand was a Valkyrie, blonde, full-bosomed, and loosely- 
dressed, with a pug-nose and the high treble of buxom femininity— 
as became evident when she replied to the Professor’s polite greet- 
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“You are surely most welcome,” he said. “It is awfully nice 
of you to give us this pleasure. You are a class-mate of Ingrid’s?” 

Herr Zuber was a member of Ingrid’s golf club. He was pre- 
paring for a business career, and was employed in the office of 
his uncle’s brewery. The Professor made a few jokes about the 
“thin-beer” in which he pretended to overrate to an excessive 
degree the influence of young Zuber upon the quality of this beer. 

“Now. don’t let yourselves be disturbed in any way,” he re- 
marked and was about to cross over to the dining-room. 

“And here comes Max!” said Ingrid. “Say, old man, what do 
you mean, barging in here so late, after the ball is on?” 

The “dz” or familiar “thou” form of address was common 
to all these young people and their forms of intercourse were 
strange to their elders—there was little trace of strict breeding, 
gallantry, or drawing-room manners. 

A young fellow with an exposure of white shirt-front and a 
small dress tie advanced from the cloak-room towards the staircase 
and saluted them. He was dark, but with rosy, smooth-shaven 
cheeks and with slight side-burns close to his ears, a really hand- 
some youth, not ridiculously nor gaudily handsome, like a gipsy 
violinist, but masculinely pretty in a very agreeable, well-bred, 
winning manner, with friendly black eyes. His dinner-jacket still 
sat a bit awkwardly upon him. 

“Now, now, don’t scold me, Cornelia,” he said, using the 
feminine form of her family name. “It was that confounded 
lecture.” Ingrid presented him to her father: Herr Hergesell. 

So, this was Herr Hergesell? He thanked the master of the 
house in a courteous manner for having invited him, and they 
shook hands. “I’m a bit late,” he said, jovially, “it happened 
that just to-day I had to stay in college until four o’clock, and 
then, of course, I had to rush home and change my clothes.” 
Then he spoke of his pumps, which he declared, had just given 
him great trouble in the cloak-room. 

“I brought them along in a bag,” he said. “TI couldn’t expect 
to go tramping all over your carpets here in my street-shoes. But 
I stupidly forgot to bring along a shoe-horn, and, by Jove, I 
couldn’t get into them at all—imagine the stupid fix! I’ve never 
had such tight pumps in my life. The sizes are all different now, 
there’s no depending on them, and then the stuff they use nowa- 
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days'!—why, it isn’t leather at all—it’s hard as cast-iron! [’ye 
mashed my whole finger. . . .” He showed his reddened fore. 
finger confidentially, and referred to the episode again as a “fix,” 
and a most disgusting one. He spoke in precisely the way Ingrid 
had said he would and had imitated—in a very nasal manner, 
with a peculiar drawl, obviously without affectation, because it 
was the habit of all Hergesells to talk that way. 

Doctor Cornelius expressed regret that there had been no shoe- 
horn in the cloak-room and manifested due sympathy for the fore- 
finger. “Now you mustn’t let me disturb you in the slightest,” 
he said, “auf wiedersehen!” and crossed the hall to the dining- 
room. 

Here too there were guests. The dining-table had been drawn 
out full length, and tea was being served at it. But the Professor 
went straight to his own little nook, which was tapestried with em- 
broidery and lighted by its own little ceiling light, where stood the 
small round table at which he was accustomed to drink his tea. 
He found his wife there, engaged in conversation with Bert 
and two other young gentlemen. One of them was Herzl, the 
actor: Cornelius recognized and greeted him. The other was 
called Méller—a type of the “Wandervogel,’ who apparently 
neither possessed nor cared to possess a suit of ordinary party 
clothes, bourgeois clothes (the concept really meant very little any 
more). He was a young fellow who was evidently not at all am- 
bitious to play the “gentleman,” (which was another concept which 
had become vitiated). He wore a linen blouse with a belt and short 
knickers, a thick mane of hair, and horn-rimmed spectacles. His 
neck was long and thin. He was engaged in a bank, as the Pro 
fessor discovered, but in addition to this he was also active as a 
kind of artistic folk-lorist, and as a collector and singer of folk- 
ballads from all zones and tongues. He had brought along his 
guitar—by special request. It was still hanging in its oil-cloth 
cover in the cloak-room. 

Herzl the actor was small and slight, but he had a mighty 
growth of black beard, as was evident from too heavy powdering 
after his shave. His eyes were over large, glowing, and melancholy. 
In addition to the large quantities of powder he had used, he had 
apparently applied also a bit of rouge—the mat carmine upon 
his cheek-bones was obviously of cosmetic origin. How remark- 
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able, thought the Professor; one would imagine that he would 
cling to either one thing or the other—either to his melancholy or 
to his rouge. Taken together they formed a psychological con- 
tradiction. Why should a misanthrope rouge himself? But here, 
no doubt, there was some dim connexion with the peculiar, alien 
form of the artistic nature, which rendered this contradiction 
possible, or even consisted of it. Well, it was interesting and no 
real reason for his not being quite hearty with him. It was a 


legitimate thing, possibly a primitive thing... . “Will you 
have lemon in your tea, Herr Hofschauspieler—Herr Court 
Actor?” 


Court Actors, of course, were a thing of the past, but Herzl was 
fond of the title, despite the fact that he was a revolutionary artist. 
And that was another contradiction which was part of his spiritual 
equipment. The Professor had rightly conjectured that this con- 
tradiction existed, and hence flattered him, as a kind of repara- 
tion for the secret repugnance he had felt upon becoming aware of 
the light shade of rouge on Herzl’s cheeks. 

“My most devoted thanks, my dear Herr Professor,” said Herzl, 
so hurriedly that he was saved from tangling his tongue only by 
means of his superb elocutionary technique. His attitude towards 
his hosts, and especially towards the master of the house, was in- 
spired by the greatest degree of respect; it was in fact almost 
excessively, even subserviently—polite. It was as though he felt 
a certain sense of guilt because of the rouge, which some inner 
compulsion had forced him to apply, but of which he disapproved, 
for the same reasons perhaps as the Professor himself, and sought 
to conciliate an unrouged world by the greatest modesty he could 
muster. 

Conversation went on, whilst tea was being drunk, passing from 
Miller’s folk-songs, from Spanish and Basque folk-songs to the 
new production of Schiller’s Don Carlos, at the National Theatre, 
a production in which Herzl was to play the title-rd/e. He began 
to talk of his interpretation of Don Carlos. “I hope,” he said, 
“that my Don Carlos will be a perfect unity, an organic whole.” 
There was also critical talk of the cast, of the values of the scenery, 
of the atmosphere and the milieu, and almost before he was aware, 
the Professor saw himself steered into his favourite channel, the 
Spain of the Counter-Reformation, which affected him rather 
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painfully. He was quite innocent; he had done nothing to give 
the conversation this turn. He was seized by the fear that it 
might look as though he had sought an opportunity to lecture, 
began to wonder, and then relapsed into silence. He was glad 
when the Little Ones, Lorie and Biter, came to the table. They 
were dressed in blue velvet, their Sunday apparel, and were 
bent on participating in their own fashion in the fun of their 
elders until bedtime. They said good-evening to the strangers, 
shyly, making big eyes the while, and were then called upon to 
tell their names and their ages. Herr Moller merely regarded 
them earnestly, but Herzl, the actor, was entirely carried away 
by them, enchanted, and ecstatic. He almost blessed them, raised 
his eyes to Heaven, and folded his hands over his mouth. There 
was no doubt that he was sincere in this, but his being accustomed 
to theatrical conditions and effects caused his words and actions 
to appear frightfully false. And, moreover, it was as though his 
devotion to the children was also to serve to reconcile one to the 
rouge upon his cheek-bones. 

The tea-table was now deserted by the guests, dancing had be- 
gun in the hall, the Little Ones ran to be part of it, and the Pro- 
fessor decided to retreat to his own room. “I hope you'll have a 
good time,” he said, as he shook hands with young Moéller and 
Herzl, both of whom had sprung to their feet. And then he walked 
over to his study, to his own fenced-in empire. Here he let down 
the outer shutters, turned on the writing-table lamp, and sat down 
to work. 

It was work which in an emergency, might easily have been done, 
even in an unquiet environment—a few letters, a few quotations. 
Cornelius, of course, was déstrait. He was still haunted by minor 
impressions, the inelastic pumps of young Hergesell, the high 
falsetto emanating from the robust body of Fraiilein Plaichinger. 
His thoughts also reverted to Mdller’s collection of Basque songs, 
whilst he wrote, or leaning back into his chair, stared at emptiness, 
and they hovered about Herzl’s humility and exaggerations, “his” 
Carlos, and the court of King Philip. Conversations, he mused, 
were strange, mysterious things. They were plastic, and even when 
undirected, pursued some secret, dominating interest. He seemed 
to have noticed this frequently. In the intervals he listened to 
the by no means noisy sounds of the house-dance outside. There 
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was talk to be heard, but not a trace of the shuffling sounds of the 
dance. But then, they no longer circled and shuffled, they merely 
walked around the carpet in a peculiar manner, nor were they 
disturbed by the folds of the carpet. They took hold of one 
another in a fashion to which he had not been accustomed in his 
time, and did this to the tunes of a gramophone, tunes which 
particularly engaged his attention—these peculiar melodies of the 
New World, the instrumentation of which was jazz-like, with all 
kinds of percussion pieces, which the talking-machine reproduced 
excellently. There was also the smacking clack of the castagnettes, 
but these affected him as merely a part of the jazz noises and not 
at all as Spanish. No, Spanish they were not. And then he was 
once more in the midst of his professional thoughts. 

After the lapse of half an hour, he suddenly remembered that 
it would be no more than hospitable to contribute a box of cigar- 
ettes to the festivities. It would not be proper, he reflected, to 
have the young people smoke their own cigarettes—though they 
would think nothing of it. And so he went into the empty dining- 
room and took a packet from his supplies in a little wall-cupboard. 
He did not select precisely the best, at least he did not choose those 
which he himself preferred to smoke, but rather a long, thin 
format which he was glad to get rid of, for after all, they were 
young people. He lifted the box on high with a smile and placed 
it open upon the shelf of the fireplace; then after a brief, swift 
survey, turned to go back to his room. 

Just then came an interval in the dance—the gramophone was 
silent. The young folk sat and stood about the walls of the hall 
and chatted, some of them grouped around the heraldic table near 
the windows, others on chairs in front of the fireplace. Some 
were perched upon the steps of the built-in staircase, sitting on 
the rather threadbare plush stair-carpet, and arranged amphi- 
theatrically. For example, Max Hergesell sat there with the 
buxom, high-voiced Plaichinger girl, who was looking directly into 
his face, whilst he, in a half-reclining posture and with one elbow 
supported on the step immediately behind him, gesticulated while 
speaking. The main floor-space of the biggish room was empty, 
only in the centre, directly under the electrolier, the two Little 
Ones were visible in their blue dresses, awkwardly embracing, 
gravely and slowly turning about each other. Cornelius, in passing, 
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bent over and with a gentle word, stroked their hair. But they 
would not allow themselves to be disturbed in their solemn and 
infantile undertaking. Looking back from the door of his study, 
the Professor observed that young Hergesell, probably because 
he had been noticed, had heaved himself up from the step by a 
vigorous thrust of his elbow, and had come down to take little 
Lorie out of the arms of her brother, and to dance with her in a 
droll way, without music. His actions were almost like those of 
Cornelius himself whenever he went walking with “four gentle. 
men.” He bent his knees out, and sought to hold her like a grown 
person, and then made a few steps with bashful little Lorie. All 
those who had observed it, were much amused. And it was the 
signal for once more turning on the gramophone and resuming 
the dance. The Professor, with the door-knob in his hand, re 
garded the scene for a moment, nodding and shrugging his 
shoulders whimsically; then entered his room. For some minutes 
longer his features mechanically retained the smile he had brought 
in from outside. 

He once more began turning over papers under the light of his 
table-lamp, began to write, and then concluded a few trifling mat- 
ters. After a time he became aware that the company was leaving 
the staircase hall and moving over to the drawing-room of his wife, 
which like the hall, was directly connected with his study, Voices 
were now heard here and the experimental strumming of a guitar. 
Young Moller was going to sing, was in fact, already singing. 
The young bank-clerk was singing a song in an alien language in 
a powerful bass voice and accompanying it with chords from his 
guitar. The song, which was received with great appiause, was 
possibly Swedish, although the Professor who had listened until 
the close, was unable to distinguish this with any degree of cer 
tainty. For the purpose of deadening sound, a thick curtain hung 
over the door that led to the drawing-room. Then a new song 
began and Cornelius went cautiously over to the drawing-room. 

Half-darkness prevailed there. Only the draped standing- 
lamp was lit and Madller sat close to it with crossed legs on a 
cushion of the antique chest—his thumb wandered among the 
strings. There was no order in the arrangement of his audience; 
it bore the impress of chance and help-yoursel f-as-best-you-may, for 
there were not enough chairs to go round. Some were standing, 
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though many, among them some of the young ladies, were simply 
sitting upon the floor, upon the carpet, clasping their knees with 
their arms or even stretching out their legs at full length. Herge- 
sell, for example, was sitting on the floor in spite of his dinner- 
jacket, close to the legs of the grand piano, and beside him crouched 
Fraulein Plaichinger. The Little Ones were also there: Frau 
Cornelius was ensconced in her arm-chair facing the singer and 
was holding both of the children on her lap. Biter, the barbarian, 
began to talk aloud right in the middle of the song and it was 
necessary to intimidate him by “‘sss-sshes” and by shaking a finger 
at him. Lorie would never have been guilty of a thing like that. 
She sat there daintily and quietly on her mother’s lap. The 
Professor sought to catch her eye, in order to wave to her in secret, 
but she did not see him, even though she was not apparently pay- 
ing any attention to the singer. Her eyes went deeper. 
Moller sang the Joli Tambour: 


“Sire, mon roi, donnez-moi votre fille—” 


They were all charmed. “How good!” Hergesell was heard 
to remark in the nasal, somewhat precious and peculiar manner 
of all Hergesells. Then came a song in German, for which Herr 
Moller had composed the melody himself. It was a beggar Lied 
and was hailed by the young with stormy applause: 


“The beggar lass is a-goin’ to the fair— 
Trala-la-la! 
The beggar laddie, he means to be there, 
Fol-di-rol, fol-di-rol la!” 


Great hilarity prevailed after this merry beggar’s song. “How 
exceptionally good!” said Hergesell again, true to his manner. 
Something Hungarian followed, also a great hit—rendered in the 
outlandish original tongue; Méller was undeniably a great suc- 
cess. The Professor participated ostentatiously in the applause. 
This mixture of culture and of historical-retrospective diversion in 
art, coming into the middle of this fox-trot company, warmed his 
heart. He went up to Méller, congratulated him, and began to 
discuss the selections, as well as the origins. These were in a 
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song-book with notes which Mdller promised to lend him for his 

own inspection. Cornelius was the friendlier, because like all 
fathers, he at once compared the gifts of strange young men with 
those of his own son, experiencing various degrees of disquiet, 
envy, and shame in the process. “There is this Moller,” he 
thought, “‘an able bank official.” (He was by no means certain that 
Miller displayed great efficiency in the bank.) “And in addition 
he can show this special talent, to the training of which a good 
deal of energy and study must have been devoted. Now there 
is my poor Bert, who knows nothing and can do nothing, and 
thinks only of playing the clown, though he hasn’t even talent 
for that!” He strove to be just, and attempted to assure himself 
that Bert after all, was a fine boy, perhaps with more good basic 
qualities than this successful Mdller, that possibly there was the 
making of a great author in him, or something of the sort, and 
that his terpsichorean-waiter ambitions were mere boyish will- 
of-the-wispishness, a product of the unrestful hour. Still, his 
envious paternal pessimism was uppermost. When Moller started 
in to sing once more, Doctor Cornelius went back to his study. 

Whilst he continued to work with divided attention, it drew on 
toward seven o'clock. He thought of a short, matter-of-fact 
letter which he could write then as well as not. But writing takes 
time and when he had finished, it was almost half past seven 
The Italian salad was to be served at half past, and so it was 
in order for the Professor to go out, get his meed of fresh air and 
exercise in the winter darkness, and throw his letters into the post- 
box. The dance in the hall was once more in full swing, and 
he would be forced to pass through it in order to get to his overcoat 
and rubbers. But there was no longer anything exciting about 
this; he had been a frequent auditor of this youthful jollity, and 
need no longer fear that he might disturb it. He left his study, 
having first put his papers in order and picked up his letters. He 
even lingered a little about the staircase hall, for he found his 
wife seated in an arm-chair close to the door of his room. 

She sat looking on, visited from time to time by the Big Ones 
or other young people. Cornelius stood beside her and regarded 
the turmoil with an equally smiling eye, for the merriment had now 
obviously reached its climax. There were other spectators present. 
Blue Anna with all her “rigorous limitations” upon her, stood near 
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the stairs, because the Little Ones had not yet wearied of the 
festivities and because she was obliged to keep an eye on Biter, 
for fear of his rotating too violently and thus causing his too 
turgid blood to boil dangerously. The world below stairs was 
bent also upon seeing something of the dance and pleasures of the 
Big Ones. The two Hinterhofer ladies as well as Xavier were 
standing in the door that led to the pantry and were amusing 
themselves looking on. Fraulein Walburga, the older of the two 
déclassée sisters, and the cooking partner (not to call her the 
cook, a term she did not like to hear) peered with brown eyes 
through the thick lenses of her round spectacles, the bridge of 
which she had wrapped around with a fragment of linen rag in 
order to keep it from pressing her nose—a genial, good-humoured 
type. Fraulein Cecilia the younger, though by no means young, 
sister, revealed an extremely self-sufficient mien—upholding her 
dignity as a former member of the petite bourgeoisie. Fraulein 
Cecilia suffered a great deal over her plunge from this sphere into 
that of the servant class. She resolutely refused to wear a cap 
or any other badge or emblem of her profession as a chamber- 
maid. Her greatest ordeal came regularly every Wednesday 
evening (which was Xavier’s night out) when she was forced to 
serve at table. She would serve with averted face and 
turned-up nose, a fallen queen. It was sheer torture and grievous 
oppression to be forced to contemplate her degradation, and once, 
when the Little Ones were present by chance at the evening meal, 
both burst simultaneously into loud crying at the sight of her. 
Young Xavier knew no such sorrows. He even served very well 
at table, with a certain natural as well as acquired skill, for he 
had once been a “piccolo” or apprentice in a restaurant. Apart 
from this, however, he was really a perfect ne’er-do-weel and a 
wind-bag—with certain positive qualities, to be sure, qualities 
which his modest master and mistress were ready at all times to 
acknowledge—but none the less an impossible wind-bag. One was 
forced to take him as he was and not expect figs from thistles. He 
was a product and offspring of the disrupted age, a true specimen 
of his generation, a servant of the revolutionary epoch, a sympa- 
thetic Bolshevist. The Professor was in the habit of calling him 
“Master of Ceremonies,” for he proved himself a most useful 
fellow, obliging and handy, on occasions of special entertainment. 
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But he was totally unacquainted with the notion of duty, and jt 
was as impossible to get him to fulfil the tedious current and daily 
drudgeries and chores, as to teach some dogs to jump over a stick, 
It was so obviously against his nature that it disarmed one and 
resigned one to dissatisfaction. He was always ready in the 
interest of some definite, unusual, or amusing affair, to leave his 
bed at any hour of the night. But he never rose before eight 
o’clock—he simply would not, would not jump over the stick. But 
all day long the various expressions of his disrupted existence, 
the playing of his mouth-organ, his rude but emotional singing, 
his merry whistling ascended from the kitchen basement into the 
upper regions of the house, whilst the smoke of his cigarettes filled 
the pantry. He would stand and watch the ladies fallen from high 
estate, as they worked. In the morning, whilst the Professor was 
at breakfast, he would tear the leaf off the calendar on the desk, 
but not do another stroke of work in the room. Doctor Cornelius 
had ordered him more than once not to tear off the leaves of the 
calendar, since he was inclined to tear off two leaves at once, 
and thus create, possibly, confusion worse confounded. But this 
tearing-off of the leaves had a fascination for young Xavier and 
he was not going to be done out of it. 

Xavier, moreover, was particularly acceptable in that he was 
a great friend of the children. He would play with them in the 
garden, in the most devoted manner, and showed great skill in 
carving and weaving all kinds of toys for them. At times he would 
even read to them out of their books, and the accents that fell from 
his thick lips were wonderful to hear. He was a passionate de- 
votee of the movies and whenever he had been to a film-play he 
would be inclined to melancholy, to vague longings, and to 
soliloquies. He was moved by an indeterminate hope of one day 
becoming himself, a factor in this magic world, and making his 
fortune. He based that hope upon his mop of hair, upon his 
physical dexterity and recklessness. He would sometimes climb 
the ash-tree in the front garden, a high but swaying tree, swing 
himself from branch to branch to the very top, and frighten all 
who watched him. Having reached the top, he would light a 
cigarette, swing himself back and forth until the tall trunk shivered 
to its very roots, and look around for some moving-picture director 
who might be passing and might engage him. 
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To-night, if he had taken off his striped jacket and donned 
civilian clothes, he could easily have joined in the dance—without 
attracting any particular attention. The friends of the Big Ones 
presented diverse externals; there were several dress-suits in 
evidence, but these were by no means predominant. Types such 
as that represented by Moller, the Liedersdnger, were among 
them, female as well as male in their kind. The Professor, who 
stood beside the arm-chair of his wife and contemplated the 
picture, was casually familiar with the conditions in which this 
generation was growing up, and much had come to him through 
hearsay. These girls were school-girls and students, arts-and- 
crafts workers. The male contingent produced strange adventur- 
ous types and existences created solely by the times. There was 
a pale and weedy youth with pearl studs in his shirt-front, the son 
of a dentist. He was merely a gambler on Exchange and was 
able to live, judging by the stories conveyed to the Professor, like 
a second Aladdin with the magic lamp. He kept an automobile, 
treated his friends to champagne suppers, and was fond of giving 
them presents on every occasion, precious little souvenirs of gold 
and mother-of-pearl. To-day, too, he had brought along certain 
presents for his young hosts, a golden lead-pencil for Bert and 
a pair of gigantic ear-rings for Ingrid, real rings and of barbaric 
size. These, however, thank Heaven, were not to be thrust 
through the lobes of the ears, but merely fastened upon them by 
means of flat-headed little screws. The Big Ones came and 
displayed their presents laughingly to their parents, who shook 
their heads wonderingly, whilst Aladdin bowed repeatedly from 
a distance. 

The young people danced with zest, so far as that which took 
place with such quiet devotion, might have been called dancing. 
There was much slow shoving and striding across the carpet, the 
partners holding each other in new and peculiar ways, the lower 
part of the body advanced, the shoulders raised, and with a cer- 
tain swaying of the hips. They did not grow tired, for these 
movements and steps did not tire. There were no signs of heaving 
bosoms nor of flushed cheeks. Here and there two young girls 
were dancing together, now and then two young men even—it 
was all one to them. They strode and stepped to the exotic 
strains of a gramophone fitted with the loudest needles, which 
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blared forth its fox-trots, shimmies, and one-steps, its Double 
Fox, African shimmies, Java Dances, and Polka Creolas—wild 
perfumed stuff, partly yearning, partly merely exercising, full of 
an alien rhythm, a monotonous negro jamboree, tricked out with 
orchestral effects, percussion-notes, tin-panny noises, and odd 
cluckings. 

“What’s the name of that record?’ Cornelius asked Ingrid as 
she went skidding by with the pale-faced speculator on ’Change, 
The music was not at all bad in comparison, it was full of yeam- 
ing, provoked one to exercise, and certain passages in it rather 
pleased him. 

“Prince of Pappenheim—Lovely Maiden, Don’t Repine!” she 
answered and smiled pleasantly, revealing her white teeth. 

Cigarette smoke was floating under the chandelier. The fog 
of festivity had grown thicker—that dry, sweetish, thickish, dis- 
turbing festal atmosphere rich in various ingredients, and so full 
of memories of early heart-aches, especially for one who had over- 
come an all too sensitive youth. . .. The Little Ones were 
still about, they had been allowed to remain until eight o'clock, 
since the dance gave them such joy. The young people had ac- 
customed themselves to their taking part—in a way and toa 
certain extent they “belonged.” They had separated by now, 
Biter was rotating all by himself in his blue velvet tunic in the 
centre of the carpet. Little Lorie was comically running behind 
a sliding couple and was trying to hold the gentleman by his dinner- 
jacket. It was Max Hergesell, with his partner, the Plaichinger 
girl. They were doing these slidings and glidings very well; 
it was a pleasure to look at them. The Professor was forced to 
concede that these dances of the wild new times were capable 
of being converted into something quite agreeable, when the right 
people did the converting. Young Hergesell took the lead in an 
admirable manner, moving freely, and yet, as it seemed, keeping 
within the rules. How elegantly he executed the backward steps, 
whenever there was room! But even in a crush he was able to 
maintain himself in the best taste, supported by the suppleness 
of a partner who had developed the astonishing grace which 
women of a full figure are sometimes able to command. They 
were talking face to face and did not appear to be observing little 
Lorie who was following them. Others were laughing over the 
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persistence of the little one, and Doctor Cornelius sought to cap- 
ture her as she passed and to draw her to him. But Lorie dis- 
engaged herself with a tortured expression, and wanted nothing 
to do with him for the time being. She refused to recognize him, 
braced her little arms against his breast, and, averting her little 
face, struggled to get away from him, nervous and irritated, bent 
on following her caprice. 

The Professor experienced a sharp pang and at that moment, 
hated the party, the dance, which bewildered the heart of his 
darling and alienated it. His affection, his love, this love so 
strange and unconjecturable in its roots and origins, was very 
sensitive. He smiled mechanically, but his eyes lost their light 
and settled into a fixed stare upon a pattern in the carpet, between 
the feet of the dancing couples. 

“The Little Ones ought to go to bed!” he said to his wife. But 
she begged for another quarter hour for the children. They had 
been promised that, because they were enjoying the noise so greatly. 
He smiled again and shook his head, remained standing there a 
moment longer, and then went into the cloak-room which was 
overflowing with coats, scarves, hats, and over-shoes. 

He had difficulty in dragging his own things out of the con- 
fusion. And then Max Hergesell came into the cloak-room, wip- 
ing his forehead with his handkerchief. 

“Herr Professor,” he began in the tone common to all Herge- 
sells, and with a certain youthful reverence, “I see you are going 
out. These pumps of mine are the limit, they pinch like the very 
Old Nick. They are really too small for me, as I’ve discovered, 
quite apart from their hardness. This presses here, so frightfully, 
on my big toe-nail,” he went on, standing on one foot, whilst he 
held the other in his hand, “I can’t stand it. I’ve made up my 
mind to change back into my street-shoes. . . . But, wait—can’t 
I give you a hand?” 

“Thank you,” said Cornelius. “Don’t worry about me! You 
must get rid of your own troubles. It’s awfully kind of you.” 
For Hergesell had knelt down and had fastened the clasps of 
the Professor’s overshoes. 

The Professor thanked him again, agreeably affected by so much 
sincere and respectful solicitude. “You must go and enjoy your- 
self,” he said, “after you have changed your shoes! It’s impossible 
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that you should continue to dance in shoes that pinch. You simply 
must change them. Awf wiedersehen!—TI must get out for a breath 
of fresh air.” 

“I’m going now to have another dance with Lorie,” Hergesell 
called after him. “She'll be a star dancer some day, when she’s 
old enough. You can bank on that!” 

“You think so?’ Cornelius asked, standing at the house-door. 
“Well, you are an expert, a champion. But see that you don’t get 
curvature of the spine bending down to her!” 

He waved his hand and went out. “Nice boy,” he thought, 
as he left the garden. “A student of engineering, sees his way 
clearly—everything in order there. And then so good-looking and 
pleasant.” And he was once more seized by paternal envy, be- 
cause of his “poor Bert”—by strange perturbations which caused 
him to see the life of this young stranger in the rosiest light, and 
that of his son in the most dismal. In such a mood he began his 
evening walk. 

He went up the boulevard, crossed the bridge, and then walked 
up-stream for a bit, along the river promenade to the third bridge. 
It was wet and cold and now and then there was a flurry of snow. 
He had turned up the collar of his overcoat, and held his cane 
against his back, the crook hooked over one forearm, and now 
and again he drew deep breaths of the wintry evening air. His 
mind wandered to learned matters, as usual during these walks, 
to his lecture at the university, to the sentences that he was going 
to utter to-morrow in relation to Philip’s battle against the revolu- 
tionary tendency of the Germanic spirit, sentences which were to 
be packed with justice and melancholy. Especially with justice, 
he thought. Justice was the soul of scholarship, the principle of 
knowledge and of light, and the young people must be shown them 
in this relationship, not only because of the intellectual discipline, 
but for human and personal reasons—in order not to offend them 
nor to antagonize their political opinions which to-day, of course, 
were terribly split-up and full of contrarieties; it had all resulted 
in heaping up a good deal of explosive matter. To draw down 
the disapproval of one side was easy and even to cause a scandal, 
should one take sides in an historical matter. But then taking 
sides, he thought, was also unhistorical, justice alone was histori- 
cal. But only in a very qualified sense, and for that very reason 
and with due deliberation. . . . Justice was not hot-blooded youth 
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nor fresh, adventurous faith and resolution—it was melancholy. 
But as it was melancholy by nature, it naturally and secretly 
sympathized with the melancholy, the hopeless part—with his- 
torical power more than with what is fresh, adventurous, and reso- 
lute. It was possible that in the last analysis this justice consisted 
of such sympathy and could not exist without it? And possibly 
after all, justice did not exist? the Professor asked himself, and 
was so absorbed in this thought that he threw his letters into the 
letter-box at the bridge almost unconsciously and began to walk 
back. The thought he had awakened and pursued, was a thought 
disturbing to Learning, but the thought itself was part of Science, 
Learning, and Scholarship, a theme for the intellect and conscience 
and for psychology, and he was in duty bound to accept it without 
prejudice, whether it disturbed him or not. . . . It was with such 
musings that Doctor Cornelius returned home. 

Xavier was standing in the arch of the front-entrance, appar- 
ently on the lookout for him. 

“Herr Professor,” said Xavier, in his rich Bavarian accent, mov- 
ing his thick lips in the dark and giving a toss to his hair, “you’d 
better go right up and see Lorie. It’s terrible; she’s gone all to 
pieces.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Cornelius, frightened. “Is she ill?” 

“No, not exactly,” replied Xavier. “But she’s upset all right— 
cryin’ her eyes out. It’s about the gent that danced with her, that 
one in the dinner-coat, Herr Hergesell. We couldn’t get her out 
of the hall, not a one of us, and she cried and cried—-bucketfuls. 
She’s all broke up—it’s terrible!” 

“Nonsense,” said the Professor, who had stepped into the house 
and tossed his things into the cloak-room. He said nothing further, 
opened the curtained glass-door to the staircase hall, and without 
even so much as a glance at the company, hurried up the stairs 
to the right. He took the stairs two at a time and hurried across 
the upper hall and another small space directly into the nursery, 
followed by Xavier who stayed where he was, at the door. 

The nursery was brightly illuminated. There was a gaily- 
coloured paper frieze that ran around the walls, there was a big 
set of shelves filled with a confusion of toys, a rocking-horse with 
red-varnished nostrils braced its hooves against its curved rockers. 
Other toys lay about; a small trumpet, building-blocks, railroad- 
cars lay scattered upon the linoleum of the floor. The little white 
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beds with their straight rails stood quite close together. Lorie’s 
was in the corner near the window and Biter’s a yard in front 
of this, both projecting into the room. 

Biter was sleeping. As usual he had said his prayers in a loud 
vibrant voice with the assistance of Blue Anna, and had then fallen 
asleep instantly, had fallen into that stormy, red-glowing, tre- 
mendously deep sleep, from which not even a cannon-shot fired 
off beside his couch, could wake him. His clenched fists, thrown 
back upon the pillow, were resting on both sides of his head, close 
to that little wig of his, ruffled by vehement sleep and all tangled 
and awry. 

Lorie’s bed was surrounded by women. There was Blue Anna, 
and there were the Hinterhofer ladies, standing about the railing 
of the bed, consulting together. They stepped aside as the Pro- 
fessor drew near and he saw Lorie sitting against the middle of her 
little pillow, pale and sobbing. She cried as Doctor Cornelius had 
never known her to cry. Her beautiful little hands were rest- 
ing on the counterpane before her, her little night-gown, trimmed 
with a narrow edging of lace, had slipped down from her 
bird-like, slight little shoulders. Her head, that sweet, little 
head, which Cornelius so loved, because with the projecting lower 
part of the face resting upon the thin neck, it always reminded 
him of a flower upon its stem, was inclined to one side, so that 
her tearful eyes were directed at the angle of the wall and the 
ceiling. Her huge burden of grief seemed somehow to lie in the 
same direction, for she kept nodding to it constantly. Whether 
as a result of deliberate and conscious expression or as a result 
of the convulsive movements of sobbing, her head nodded and 
shook without ever stopping. Her mobile mouth, however, with 
its Cupid’s bow of an upper lip, was half open like that of a tiny 
mater dolorosa, and whilst the tears poured from her eyes, she 
uttered monotonous little sounds of woe, sounds which had nothing 
in common with the angry and superfluous crying of naughty 
children, but which originated in some real heart-ache. The Pro- 
fessor, who could not bear to see Lorie weep under any circum- 
stances, but who had never seen her weep thus, was wrung with 
an all but insupportable pity. 

This pity, however, found its first expression in a sharp and 
nervous volte-face towards the two Hinterhofer sisters. 

“T am sure,” he said, with more or less feeling, “that there is 
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plenty to do in getting dinner ready. But it seems to me that one 
is quite content to leave it to madam to do by herself?” 

This sufficed for the finely-attuned ears of persons who had 
once belonged to the middle classes. With a sense of genuine injury 
they removed themselves, being mocked at in addition by Xavier 
as they swept through the doorway. For Xavier happened to be 
born of low estate to start with, and the condition of the fallen 
dames was a source of perpetual amusement to him. 

“Dear, darling Lorie,” said Cornelius in a strained voice, as he 
folded the suffering little thing in his arms, and sat down in a 
chair beside her small bed, “What’s the matter with my little girl ?” 

Her tears kept falling—were still falling on his face. 

“Abel . . . Abel,” she sobbed and stammered, “Why... 
isn’t. . . Max... my brother? Max... ought. . . to be 

. my brother!” 

What a catastrophe, what a wretchedness! All the result of 
the dance and its dangerous psychological possibilities! thought 
Cornelius, as he glanced up at Blue Anna who, with her hands 
folded upon her apron stood, the very picture of dignified limita- 
tion, at the foot of the cot. 

“Tt’s a case,” she said, severely and oracularly, drawing in her 
under-lip, “of that there child there having her feminine instincts 
so strongly developed.” 

“Hold your tongue!” answered Cornelius, greatly troubled. He 
was forced to be content that Lorie did not draw away from him, 
or thrust him from her, as she had done before in the hall, and she 
clung to him as though seeking help, the while she repeated her 
foolish, distraught wish that Max might be her brother and des- 
perately demanded to be allowed to go down to him, to the hall, 
that he might dance with her. But Max was dancing in the hall 
with the Plaichinger girl, who was a fully-developed Valkyrie and 
had legitimate rights to him—whereas Lorie, to the compas- 
sionate heart of the Professor, had never seemed so frail or so bird- 
like as just then, pressing herself against him, helpless and shaken 
by sobs, unaware of what had invaded her poor little soul. She 
knew nothing of this new pain, save the pain itself. It was not 
clear to her that the plump, full-grown, and duly-authorized 
Plaichinger girl was the cause of her sufferings—the girl that was 
permitted to dance with Max Hergesell, whilst she, Lorie, though 
incomparably the more lovely of the two, had been permitted to do 
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so only once and that once only in sport. But it was impossible 
to reproach young Hergesell for that, for it would have implied an 
insane imputation. Lorie’s grief was incurable and without rights 
and should have hidden itself. But as it was a grief without 
understanding, it was also a grief without inhibition, and this 
produced a great unpleasantness. Blue Anna and Xavier were 
not at all concerned about this unpleasantness; they showed that 
they were impervious to it, either out of stupidity or a matter-of- 
fact naturalness. But the paternal heart of the Professor was 
lacerated by this misery—by the humiliating terrors of this pas- 
sion, without rights and without cure. 

There was no use in telling poor little Lorie that she had a 
splendid brother in the person of little Biter who was sleeping 
so strenuously close by. She merely threw a contemptuous and 
painful look at the cot beside her own and called for Max. Nor 
was there any use in promising her an extensive “five-gentlemen” 
promenade around the dining-room, nor was there consolation in 
the glowing description he gave of the wonderful thoroughness 
with which the cushion game would be carried out before lunch. 
She refused to listen to any of this, refused to consider all ad- 
monitions to lie down and go to sleep. She did not want to go to 
sleep, she wanted to sit up and suffer. . . . And then both of them, 
Abel as well as Lorie, suddenly caught themselves listening to 
something wonderful that was now happening, something that was 
approaching the nursery step by step, double step by double step, 
and which then overpoweringly put in appearance. . . . 

It was Xavier's work—that was clear at once. Xavier had not 
remained standing in the doorway, after he had mocked the two 
expelled lady-helps. He had got under way, he had become en- 
terprising, he had made his arrangements. He had gone down into 
the hall, had plucked Max Hergesell by the sleeve, had whispered 
something to him, had begged him to do something. And there 
they both were. Xavier once more took up his station at the door, 
for he had done his part, but Max Hergesell came straight through 
the rooms towards Lorie’s bed, clad in his black dinner-jacket, 
with his dark little side-burns by his ears and his handsome dark 
eyes—came like one visibly conscious of his ré/e as a bearer of 
happiness, a fairy-prince and Lohengrin, as one who says: “Well, 
here I am, all trouble will now be over.” . 

Cornelius was almost as amazed as Lorie. 
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“Just look,” he said, feebly, “who's here. Isn’t it nice of Herr 
Hergesell ?” 

“It isn’t nice of him at all!” said Hergesell. “It stands to 
reason, doesn’t it, that I should have another look at my partner 
and want to say good-night to her?” 

Then he stepped up to the cot, within which the now silent 
Lorie sat. She smiled. blissfully through her tears. A tiny, high 
little note, a half-suppressed sob of happiness came from her lips, 
and then she gazed silently up at her noble knight-errant, gazed 
at him with her golden eyes, which though red and swollen, were 
so incomparably more beautiful than those of the buxom Plaich- 
inger damsel. She did not lift her arms to embrace him. Her 
happiness, like her sorrow, was without understanding, but that 
she did not do. Her pretty little hands remained quietly resting 
upon the counterpane, whilst Max Hergesell leaned his arms upon 
the rail of the cot, as upon the balustrade of a balcony. 

“ ‘Just so she need not,’ ” he said, “ ‘sit weeping on her lonely bed 
throughout the sorrow-laden nights.’” And he stole a glance at 
the Professor that he might win applause for this highly apropos 
quotation from Goethe. “Ah, ha, ha!” He laughed outright. 
“At her age! Lovely maiden, don’t repine! You are a dear! 
You’ll do, little one. You need only remain as you are. Ha, ha! 
At this age! You see, I’ve come now. You go tosleep, little Lorie. 
And don’t you cry any more.” 

Lorie looked at him, transfigured. Her small bird-like shoulder 
was bare, the Professor pulled the little lace hem over it. He was 
forced to think of a sentimental story, of a dying child, to whom 
a clown is brought, one she had remembered with inexpugnable 
ecstasy from the circus. The clown, clad in his costume, came to 
the child in its dying hour, a clown embroidered with golden and 
silver butterflies in front and on the back, and the child died 
happy. Max Hergesell was not embroidered in front and on the 
back, and Lorie, thank God, was not about to die—she had merely 
“gone to pieces,” but otherwise there was a certain pertinence to 
the story, a certain relation, and the emotions which the Professor 
felt for young Hergesell who stood there and gabbled idiotically, 
more for the benefit of the father than of the child—something 
which Lorie, however, did not notice—were a strange mixture of 
gratitude, embarrassment, hatred, and admiration. 

“Good night, my little Lorlikins!” said Hergesell and held out 
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his hand across the railing of the bed. Her tiny, pretty, white 
little hand vanished within his large, strong, reddish one. “Sleep 
well,” he said. “Pleasant dreams! But not about me! Heaven for. 
bid! At your age! Ha, ha, ha, ha!” And thus he concluded his 
fairy-clown visit and was escorted by Cornelius tc the door. 

“Don’t mention it,” he said. “Not another word!”—such was 
his polite, magnanimous way of warding off the Professor’s thanks 
on the way to the door. Xavier followed him, in order to start 
serving the Italian salad downstairs. 

Doctor Cornelius went back to Lorie, who had now snuggled 
down, resting her cheek upon her flat little pillow. 

“Well, wasn’t that nice,” he said, as he gently smoothed the 
coverlet over her, and she nodded with a deep half-sobbing intake 
of breath. He sat there for at least a quarter of an hour longer, 
and watched her go to sleep, watched her drop off the way her 
little brother had gone to sleep, though so much sooner. Her 
silken, brownish hair took on the lovely tumble of ringlets which 
it always fell into when she slept, the long lashes lay close upon 
her eyes, those eyes from which so much grief had streamed, the 
angelic mouth with the arched and curving upper lip was open in 
sweet contentment, and only an occasional tiny, half-suppressed 
after-sob trembled through her slow, even breathing. 

Her little hands, her rosy-white, flower-like hands—how still 
they lay there—the one upon the blue coverlet of the bed, the 
other in front of her face on the cushion! The heart of Doctor 
Cornelius was surcharged with tenderness, as with wine. 

How fortunate, he thought, that every breath she draws in 
sleep, lets Lethe pour into her little soul—that the night of a child 
establishes so deep an abyss between one day and the next! To- 
morrow, he knew, young Hergesell would be only a pale shadow 
to her, powerless to cause her heart a tremor, and her joy, disembar- 
rassed of memories, would be perfect as she played at the “five- 
gentlemen” promenade and the fascinating cushion game with 
Abel and Biter. 

Thank Heaven for that! 

The End 
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RECITATIVE FOR VOICE AND REEDS 


BY R. ELLSWORTH LARSSON 


and now 

if life 

should wholly pale 
of joy 


and death 
should place 
his seal of ice 
upon our lips 


and place 
his candles 
at the head 
and foot 


of this 

merged phantom 

of our separate 
selves we are become 


be sure 

the song we wholly 
sung 

would melt 


to honeyed wine 
the seal 

that froze 

our singing lips 


be sure 
that in 
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the wake of death 
chagrined 


a clear 
incalculable music 
of our 

bliss 


would drift forever 
on a thin and crystal 
and insufferable 
wind 











PORTO MAURIZIO 


BY JOHN DOS PASSOS 


FTVHE Fascisti have changed the name of Porto Maurizio to 

Imperia. Coming round the cape you first get a whiff of 
crushed olives from the refineries at Oneglia, then you run into 
the wide glimmering port, empty and noble as the great space in 
front of the Vatican. The town rises chalky and spacious on 
broad arched porches, perhaps not so ill-named after all. From 
the square where the steps are where you tie your dinghy, lanes 
climb to the town between gardens and creamy houses (with 
green shutters. Fragrance catches your throat; white trumpets of 
daturas hang over the wall. You come out in front of the main 
café like actors coming out from the wings. 

The proprietor of the café told us a tragic tale. So we had 
come in a sailboat, had we? Two young men from the port had 
bought a sailboat once, a doctor one of them and the other the 
son of a banker, famous swimmers both. They used to sail up and 
down the coast until one day they were caught in a storm off 
Capo Berta. When they saw there was no more hope with the 
boat, they shook hands and threw themselves into the sea. One 
of them, the doctor, got to land, but no trace of the other was 
found. The banker offered five thousand lire to any one who 
found even a small piece of his son, so that they could have a decent 
funeral, but no one ever claimed the reward. 

A splendid place to sit in the autumn sunlight, that café. Sooner 
or later everybody in town comes by. Across the way young men 
with long frizzy hair standing straight in the air (per esser pid 
terribile, signore) are putting up a poster admonishing the popula- 
tion on their lives to vote for O. Somebody, candidate of the 
Fascio. Unperturbed a tiny mouse-coloured donkey arrives pull- 
ing a tiny green cart full of jingling soda-water bottles. Hacks 
pass coming from the station full of men, women, and babies 
and kaleidoscope-coloured baggage. Long carts pulled by many 
mules, balanced on each a cube of white stone, fresh cut and 
glistening like a great lump of sugar. IJ colonele in a green- 
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visored braided hat a good two feet high with four rows of spec. 
trum ribbon on his chest walks slowly by, exhibiting a martial 
profile and then padded shoulders, a wasp waist, and wide tri- 
angular breeches coming down to skimpy legs that glint in the 
sun, gathering salutes as he goes. Three cows and a calf, the calf 
being chased this way and that by a small boy in a brown under. 
shirt. Some marketwomen walking like goddesses with bundles 
on their heads. 

I sit in the autumn sunlight with my hands sore from hauling 
at the anchor-chain resting open on my knees, remembering the 
spacious town above, powdery ochre cornices, carved black stone 
doors, fragments of marble colonnades, hot crowding smell of fig- 
trees from the gardens on the steep slope, the coming out from a 
dark lane between convent walls into silent huge arcades over the 
sea. 


MACHINERY 
BY MacKNIGHT BLACK 


Slow, salt machinery 

Of oceans laboring on blackened reefs 
Is not more constant than the racing steel 
Of engines leaping to their thrusts; 
In neither is there sign 

Of power’s beginning or its end. 

Here wheels, like breakers, pile 

And pound on stillness; polished tons 
Of matter beat the shaken air. 

This flood, like floods of water, hurls 
A mindless rhythm through the mind; 
It chants of wholeness unremembered, 
Ancient as bloodless toil. 
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PARIS LETTER 


October, 1926 


O* all the foreign authors who are in France at this time, 
Count Keyserling in particular has attracted attention. He 
is ranked among the first of those thinkers beyond the Rhine 
who have been active since the days prior to 1914 in directing the 
thoughts of their countrymen towards Asiatic questions. The war 
prevented the works of Keyserling from being read in France, 
and even now they are still untranslated into French. Also, little 
has been known here of his School of Wisdom, which was organ- 
ized at Darmstadt in 1919—and perhaps this uncertainty has been 
another factor in stimulating curiosity. At the invitation of the 
Union Intellectuelle Francaise, Keyserling consented to lecture on 
the subject of Mind and Soul; then directly afterward, went to 
Brittany. At this time I was in the south of France, and I regret 
having missed the opportunity of hearing this brilliant speaker. 
Keyserling made a special point of letting it be known that he is of 
the Baltic nobility, in other words, as much Slav as German—and 
it is certainly as such that he must be approached. From the Ger- 
man he derives his love of method, his cult of the aristocratic, 
his predilection for metaphysics, and his vitality, the vitality of a 
feudal baron. Slavic are his sense of the infinite, his feeling for 
mankind as a whole, his nomadism, his religiosity, his evangelism, 
his passion for the spoken word and for personal magnetism. The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher * testifies to Keyserling’s knowledge 
of France and the French. His comparisons between the French 
and the Chinese mentality are, it seems to me, thoroughly ac- 
curate and cogent. His protracted visits to Paris in 1904, 1905, 
and 1911 have left upon him an impress which is still visible. 
To one who is not content with contemplation and who like 
Keyserling, lays especial emphasis upon action, the clarity of the 
French mind, the portability of formulas translated into our lan- 
’ The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 


Translated by J. Holroyd Reece. Two volumes. 744 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $10. Reviewed in THe Drat, October 1925. 
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guage, and our capacity for lucid analysis are indispensable. Dis- 
cussing the rd/e of the French spirit, Keyserling defined it as a curb 
“which does not oppose movement, but regulates it.” This is the 
réle of the intelligence; and however much the intelligence is de- 
cried at this time, when the honours are divided between the uncon- 
scious on the one hand, and the soul with its psychic by-products on 
the other, we must be content. Despite the development of much 
adjacent territory, and the surrender of important areas, the in- 
telligence is still a dwelling-place of much beauty and is well 
adapted to weathering the storms with which we are threatened. 

Another globe-trotter, André Gide, has returned from Africa 
after having spent more than six months in the Congo and beneath 
the Equator. He has brought back from his voyage, it seems, a 
travel diary in the ingenious form of an official report made to 
the Colonial Minister—and we await this work with impatience. 

The American celebrities who are in Paris at present could 
hardly be considered travellers. Against the background of the 
large hotels, or in the baroque frame of Montparnasse cabarets, 
they are so much at home that Paris is hardly more than a summer 
extension of New York—albeit an extension considerably cooler. 
Anita Loos, tender and cruel, with a keen and minute observation, 
is collecting new generalities on Europe. Douglas and Mary go 
about like benign and gilded earthly divinities—the fine edge of 
their originality having by now been dulled a bit, and their patina 
rubbed smooth, at the touch of so many “worshippers.” Laurette 
Taylor turns upon us a gaze of quiet bewilderment. Michael 
Arlen, another divinity, much like those brought from the Orient 
to Rome at the time of the Caesars, is filling Paris with an esoteric 
and passionate cult. All this colonization from Greenwich Village 
and Hollywood is a thing quite extrinsic to France: the bonds of 
union between these travellers and the country in which they are 
travelling are almost wholly arbitrary and accidental. One of the 
rare points of contact is the Russian Ballet, where the new ballet 
by Georges Auric is doing wonders. The music is expert and 
nimble, and thoroughly in the French tradition; and it dis- 
plays a gaiety infinitely purer than that heavy, Jewish-Viennese 
product which is usually referred to as “Ja musique légére.” 
The Orphée of Jean Cocteau is another of these ¢errains d’entente. 
In the plain, naive, and ironic décor by Jean Hugo, and with the 
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excellent interpretation of the Pitoéffs, Cocteau gives us in Orphée 
a moving and elevated piece which has literary affiliations with 
the morality play or Christian sketch of the fourteenth century, 
with the ultra-modern adaptation of Ancient masterpieces (as he 
has already tried in Antigone) with the literary satire under the 
guise of farce (much after the manner of Apollinaire’s Mamelles 
de Tirésias) and with still other things which are at the roots of 
his talent. A reply to the Super-Realists and a plea for the God 
of Maritain serve to season the opening and the close of this curious 
work, with its wealth of ideas, images, intelligence, and drama. 

Aside from the literary commodities turned out in quantity— 
and the output of such stuff, by the way, is much less extensive in 
France than in the Anglo-Saxon countries—there have been very 
few books to speak of. Nevertheless I mention—purely because 
of the arresting title, since I have not read the book itself—M 
Brulle’s Petit Manuel du Parfait Suicidé: 21 Recettes Pratiques 
de Mort Violente. A volume of hitherto unpublished letters from 
Charles Baudelaire to his mother throws the dour light of a prison 
window upon the life of this poet, the intimate of “bad luck.” 
M Georges Grappe gives us in Un Soir a Cordoue a very pleasant 
novel of Spain, although I do not wholly share his taste for Cor- 
dova. A collection of “Praises” (each pamphlet of which is en- 
trusted to a writer of note—there having been already published 
L’Eloge de la Laideur by Miomandre and L’Eloge de la Médisance 
by Abel Hermant) has recently issued L’Eloge de I’Ignorance by 
Abel Bonnard. “The ignorant,” Bonnard says very neatly, “are 
the savants of living,” and he develops the paradoxical theme 
that ignorance is the secret of happiness. Bonnard often speaks 
of himself as unhappy—undoubtedly because he knows every- 
thing. “After having brought down the stars in the reflectors 
of our great telescopes,” he adds, “let us still remember how to 
look at them with the eyes of a shepherd.” M Henri de Régnier, 
in his new novel L’Escapade, tells a charming story in the style 
of the eighteenth century—with a decorative sense of the life of 
former times and a keen historical appreciation of past eras. 

The publisher Champion, who has undertaken the extensive 
task of continuing the general catalogue of the French book trade, 
better known since 1840 by the name of its founder as “the 
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Lorenz,” has just published a volume on the years 1919-21. It isa 
considerable document, less practical than similar German compila- 
tions, but indispensable, for purposes of research, to any complete 
library. 

Among works on art, one should mention the new edition of 
Gonse’s L’Art Japonais. For nearly thirty years this book has 
served as primer for all the big collectors of Far-Eastern art, and 
thus has a place in our history. Two new volumes in the Biblio- 
théque de Synthése Historique have been issued: Le Nil et la Civil- 
isation Egyptienne by A. Moret, and La Perse Antique by Huart. 
Of recent books on music particular mention should be made of 
the Couperin of Tiersot and the Schumann of V. Basch. 

There has been a retrospective exhibit of Cézannes, the proceeds 
of which are to be applied to the erection of his monument. The 
pictures are of rather middling quality, except the Maison du 
Boucher, the famous Joueurs de Cartes, and the Jas de Bouffan. 
The Picasso show includes work from 1918 to 1926. This collec- 
tion of fifty canvases confirms the powerful, brutal, and yet charm- 
ing methods of this unique artist. There are still-lifes in the 
direct tradition of Cézanne and Manet, where the plaster moulds 
of crude white recur constantly, treated with an astounding 
virtuosity, and surrounded by arabesques of harsh burnt ochres 
reminiscent of Spain. I greatly prefer these works to his vaster 
subjects, his monstrous women of two or three years back. Picasso 
ignores the fashion, the transient modes of transient reputations, 
the hobbies of the speculators. He is sure, concentrated, and ex- 
plosive. He asserts, and his assertions are beyond contradiction. 

We visited with great interest an exhibition of French art from 
the time of Louis Philippe. Admirers of wax fruits, hair-pictures, 
tumblers with scalloped edges in opaline and blue glass, can here 
indulge that new and devastating vice which, beginning with Vic- 
torian furniture, passes through Biedermeyer, and comes finally to 
Louis Philippe arm-chairs. We should also mention a remarkable 
collection of jewels of the period, owned by M Falize, a very 
beautiful portrait of Chopin by Delacroix, a curious portrait of 
Stendhal, and some charming fétes by Eugéne Lami. 


Paut Moranp 
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MR GEORGE MOORE AS A SHANACHIE 


Uuick anp Soracua. By George Moore. 8vo. 235 
pages. London: The Nonesuch Press; New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $ro. 


N a recent article I attempted to show how the Irish episode 

in Mr Moore’s middle life had led him to the composition of 
what is to my mind his masterpiece, Hail and Farewell, the book 
in which for the first time he is wholly himself. But there is 
another Moore, a Moore who has experienced a kind of aesthetic 
conversion, a Moore as different from the Moore of A Mummer’s 
Wife, or even of Hail and Farewell, as the Wagner of Parsifal 
from the Wagner of Lohengrin: more different in fact, for the 
deliciousness of repentance is not so distinct from the whirl of the 
senses as is that region into which a man may come if he persist 
in the direction in which he launched his incipient effort, from 
all that he or others could have anticipated. Some may prefer 
the earlier Moore, his audacity in confession or the leaping style 
of his adventurous art-criticism, and certainly a good part of our 
interest in these quiet volumes (A Story-Teller’s Holiday, Héloise 
and Abélard, and now Ulick and Soracha) is a personal interest; 
those who will be most curious about them are those who have 
relished his personal quality in Hail and Farewell or Memoirs 
of my Dead Life. It is a question almost of faithfulness to 
Moore, for in these volumes this self-centred toiler has originated 
what may be called a new departure in the art of fiction. 

For it is a new departure, in these days, no longer of Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoi, but of D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce, to abjure 
psychology—that study which only began to give itself the airs 
of a science when its sister, the art of fiction, had kindled a new 
and almost universal clairvoyance in our contemplation of human 
character and motive. Balzac is said to have been the man who 
made the novel the organ of psychology. There have been a good 
many attempts to free fiction from the all-encompassing net of 
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sexual psychology, to recover even something of the purely “Ro 
mantic” aspiration of Scott when he exclaimed: 


“Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 


> 


Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale! 


—notably in the days of Robert Elsmere and Mr Grant Allen’s 
Hill-Top Novels, when Mr Andrew Lang publicly associated him- 
self with Rider Haggard, and R. L. Stevenson was in the heyday 
of his literary adventures. Treasure islands and kidnappings are 
however after all allegorical things, and Stevenson’s insidious 
charm lay perhaps in the fact that he quickened in the soul the 
desire of a spiritual adventure. It was reserved for the most 
resolute, I had almost said notorious, of Balzac’s disciples in Eng- 
land to discover in these late days a form of fiction in which no 
suspicion of psychological intention is to be detected. 

The idea of that anthology of “Pure Poetry” which Moore has 
since carried out originated in a discussion one evening in his 
house in Dublin, in which A. E. began to quote instances of what 
he termed “the gay” in poetry, meaning the exercise of a pure 
spiritual activity into which no “reflection” entered, as it were 
the dance of the spirit in its own delighted solitude. Blake and 
Shakespeare were found to be the chief contributors to an an- 
thology which was compiled on the spot, chiefly out of the in- 
exhaustible stores of A. E.’s memory. I have no wish to derogate 
from Moore’s originality, for his was the mind in which the idea 
fructified, and he made it so much his own that I fancy that 
finally it may have begun to influence him in his own art of prose 
fiction. Might there not also be “pure fiction”? Did he not him- 
self remember tale-tellers of his native Mayo, the shorn forest- 
floor of a true Irish Broceliande, with Norman keeps and her- 
mitages and woodland-magic not yet faded out of the memories 
of its poets and shanachies? In spirit, at all events, Moore went 
back to Westport, and sitting at the feet of a young fern-gatherer, 
Alec Trusselby, initiated himself in the craft of “pure” tale-tell- 
ing. What is meant by the phrase (Moore does not expressly use 
it) may be illustrated by Trusselby’s remarks when the author of 
Evelyn Innes, having listened with edification to several tales, 
ventures at length on an improvisation of his own: 

“A wonderful story, your honour, for if I rightly understand you, 
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it isn’t more than a week old; the best I’ve ever heard at that age, 
and when it has been seven or eight years in your head it will be 
as good as ten-year-old John Jameson. That’s how it is with 
mine. At first they are poisonous stuff but year by year they 
mellow, and after sleeping and dreaming in my head like whisky 
in the wood, they come out good, sociable and kind, and them 
that listen become as good and kind and gentle as the whisky 
itself” ; and ““The tongue’s the fellow to put a good skin on a story. 
In the third or fourth telling the pink does be showing out upon 
it, and ever afterwards it does be as juicy in the mouth as a black- 
berry in Samhain.” 

Well, Mr Moore at length feels equal to meeting Alec on his 
own ground with a story, but he is careful to shelter himself behind 
the authority of a certain old story-teller whom he had known in 
his youth, Timothy Moran. It is a story of the days of Edward 
Bruce in Ireland, and relates the loves of Ulick de Burgo and the 
Princess Soracha, a nun, who has seen his portrait and sends 
him her own, with a message that he should come to her. I was 
about to give a brief outline of the story, but it occurs to me that 
this would give an inadequate idea of the book, for the critical 
happenings occupy but a small proportion of its pages. In the 
interspaces the story-element becomes rarefied to the interest of 
visual happenings, the figure of the knight and of his faithful 
servant Tadhg moving vividly from point to point of the old 
Irish landscape. “Yours are ear-stories, mine eye-stories,” says the 
author to Alec, and all critics of Mr Moore’s recent art are re- 
minded of tapestry, the corner of some field standing out with 
all its poppies, coltsfoot, nettles, minutely elaborated. Here there 
is a hermit lifting up his crucifix beside his rocky cell in the forest; 
here is a visit to a harp-maker and his apprentices, the artist’s work 
showing clear with its escutcheons of heads, carved and gilt, and 
brass tuning-pins tipped with silver; farther on a stag is seen with 
his back against the rocks of a lake-islet, awaiting six swimming 
grey wolves. Withal there is plenty of talk, and we grow familiar 
with Tadhg and his sombre master. Tadhg, that servant-soul, 
pious, intrepid, loyal, marvellously skilled with the harp, and 
“infamously chaste,” is a really fine achievement, and the latter 
and best portion of the book, after his master has found Soracha 
and carried her away, is mainly devoted to him: his capture and 
imprisonment in Scotland, and flight, after seven years, in company 
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with the goose Maria, with whom he journeys across Ireland in 
search of his master. He hears by the way of Ulick’s strange 
history during his captivity. Soracha is dead, but the knight stil] 
believes her to be present with him, and when Tadhg at length 
discovers him he is watching in an island of Lough Carra for a 
white form which appears to him every evening. It is a great 
white owl, which flies silently over the lake at dusk, and one 
evening the crazy knight drops into the lake and swims away into 
the darkness. 

Tadhg is left alone on the island, and Alec Trusselby, who at 
this point takes over the story, decides that they must “get him 
married,” and in Alec’s hands the passing of Tadhg becomes a 
“conte joyeux,” in which we must admire the gaiety and resiliency 
of Mr Moore’s powers. Mr Thomas Hardy has accustomed us 
to the spectacle of age recovering its youth in poetry; and the many 
inventions of this romance are in their way “pure poetry,” or at all 
events (though the adjective may seem a little wilful to some 
readers as applied to the concluding incidents) “‘pure’’ fiction. 
Although Mr Moore has of late been much attracted to Gaelic 
legend, and is himself, as Alec Trusselby reminds him, a shanachie 
of Connaught, his strong points of inventiveness and character 
ization are not particularly Gaelic traits; they are rather Gallic 
or even Teutonic; for the Gaelic tale-tellers were satisfied for the 
most part with wild glimpses into their wonderland or “other 
world,” and what we may call the literary possibilities of a situa- 
tion were never worked out by them with psychological care or 
exactness. Hence the failure of Gaelic literature to captivate the 
world like the great Breton tales; for whatever Mr Moore may 
say, a story is a story in proportion to its significance. We share, 
nevertheless, in these “holiday” excursions of his story-telling 
powers, his sense of emancipation in Alec’s art, and we associate 
ourselves fully with the eulogies which, as in the Idylls of Theoc- 
ritus, the two rivals bestow on one another. Those who are able 
and accustomed to separate in their minds what is enjoyable from 
what is serious will find a good deal to entertain them in Ulick 
and Soracha, while those whose enjoyments are always tempered 
by serious reflection will be set thinking by a great deal of it. For 
Mr Moore, in whatever he writes, makes one think. 





JoHN EciinTon 























ANOTHER HISTORY OF ART 


Art THrovcH THE Aces. By Helen Gardner. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 506 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany. $4. 


OMING, as it does, to a public now accustomed to receive 

history in a form as intimate and entertaining as fiction, 
Miss Gardner’s work may, I fear, be regarded as laborious and 
old-fashioned. The fault seems largely to be one of method. 
Miss Gardner is from first to last an archaeologist, a painstaking, 
scholarly, and indefatigable collector of antiquities, carrying her 
investigations into every land and clime and not in the least 
daunted by the magnitude of her task. Her account falls between 
Reinach’s Apollo and Elie Faure’s elaborate History of Art, lack- 
ing the synoptical sweep of the one and the creative imagina- 
tion of the other. An historian of the old school, without prej- 
udices or passions, Miss Gardner has consulted specialists in the 
various departments of art and sifted libraries into a single volume, 
without definitely presenting so far as one can see, a point of view 
of her own. It is for this reason that her history is unimpressive— 
it possesses the conventional virtues of thoroughness, diligence, 
and wide knowledge of sources, but in piercing insight into the 
plastic monuments of the world—a quality peculiar to the his- 
torian who is something of the artist as well—and in narrative 
charm, it is singularly sterile. 

From this it might appear that Miss Gardner has laboured in 
vain. Not at all. To organize the vast deposits of the artistic 
mind from the beginning of time, taking into consideration the 
prehistoric remains, the legacy of the East, the Greeks, the Renais- 
sance, the English, the French, and the Aboriginal Americans, 
coming down to the perplexing contemporary movements, is no 
small achievement. This undertaking has been carried out not 
only with thoroughness, as I have said, but with a good deal of 
hard sense, and happily without mysticism, psychological humbug, 
or excessive adoration. Miss Gardner is no philosopher, but on 
the other hand, is no sentimentalist. One of the most conspicuous 
merits of her writing is the recognition of the fact that art, as 
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often as not, is characterized by harshness and asperity, that the 
path of beauty is not soft and smooth, and that objects of endur- 
ing value are generally cast in a hard, uncompromising form, 
She is at her best in the remote eras, Egyptian, Indian, and 
Chinese, for here she follows authorities who have ‘examined 
phylogenetically the rise and fall of ancient civilizations; in more 
familiar periods, the Renaissance, for instance, she falls into 
the habit of describing pictures; and in dealing wth the recent 
upheavals, is guilty of many errors of judgement and curious mis- 
understandings. 

The translation of pictures into words is an irrelevant practice— 
Elie Faure himself, a master of artistic moods, does not attempt 
it literally. Miss Gardner is assisted by nearly seven hundred 
illustrations which explain themselves, and her attempts at re- 
composition in a verbal medium are space-stealing and dull. Dele- 
tions would provide room for a number of indispensable amplifica- 
tions. The whole of Dutch and Flemish art, including architec- 
ture, painting, and the minor arts, occupies less than eighteen 
pages; English painting is reduced to four—with no mention of 
Blake or Bonington! French painting from Poussin to Cézanne, 
is dismissed in nine pages, and the story of American sculpture 
and painting is told in six. The American development is treated 
with meagre information, small enthusiasm—except for Whistler 
—and with manifest inaccuracies. Copley, Stuart, the Peales, 
and all the honest Colonials have been ignored, and as “typical 
examples of the best that has been produced,” the work of Innes, 
La Farge, Whistler, and Sargent has been selected. What of 
Homer and Eakins? And what of Albert Ryder? And as rep- 
resentative of the best of the modern men, George Bellows, Arthur 
B. Davies, and Rockwell Kent—these three alone—have been 
named. As a critic Miss Gardner is not to be trusted; as an his- 
torian she has assembled an abundance of carefully documented 


information. 
Tuomas CRAVEN 























VOLTAIRE 


Vortarre. By Richard Aldington. sr2mo. 278 
pages. E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


YITH what a brilliant and entertaining biography Mr Ald- 
W ington has furnished us, and how in his alert appraisal of 
“the audacious old spirit,” as Mr Strachey once termed Voltaire, 
he seems to have caught on the tip of his pen a sharp, judicial 
ease of approach which is in itself worthy of his subject, and which 
evokes with convincing verisimilitude, each attitude and gesture, 
each verbal excellence, of the incomparable European. 

Perhaps all great controversies are, in their final analysis, merely 
struggles of clashing temperaments, each participant seeking to 
impose on his refractory or dormant opponent his own especial 
set of values, the more admirable assailant being he who carries as 
his battle accoutrement the most verve, invention, and sensitive- 
ness, or “spontaneity of consciousness,” as Matthew Arnold would 
have termed it. If this is indeed so, no one more eminently fitted 
to play a successful controversial réJe for the delectation of a 
literary and disillusioned posterity has ever lived than Monsieur 
de Voltaire. He alone could maintain with exquisite irony that 
perfect balance between toughness and vulnerability which so few 
of us are able to achieve. Flicked instantaneously to retort by 
the slightest criticism, he yet managed to combine with his irritable 
exposed nerves, so bitter and giddy a passion for abstract justice 
with so intrepid and caustic and pertinacious a will in the service of 
his “categorical imperatives,” that during his whole long and 
notable lifetime he was able to devote the major part of his ex- 
traordinary intelligence to waging warfare against the powers of 
darkness then ruling supreme in “the strongest absolute monarchy 
in Western Europe.” And with what politesse, with what cun- 
ning, subtle insight—his tread that of the practised fencer, con- 
trolled, light, deadly—he conducted this perilous battle. One 
wonders what he would have championed in our own bewildering 
day. He was certainly no enemy to the system of capitalism and 
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private property. His impatience with the ignorance and lethargy 
of the “common people” brought from him the remark “a yoke 
and a goad is what they need.” Always his attacks were against 
fanaticism, whether it was the fanaticism of war or the fanaticism 
of religion. Would he, perhaps, have forsaken his mild sceptical 
deism to throw in his lot with that fact-ridden band of behaviour- 
ists who, in this generation, reduce everything to what so nearly re- 
sembles nothing and then raise out of the ruins so brave a set of 
axioms? Or would he, with his apt raillery, have let his wit play 
dangerously about this “brand-new” framework of an old, unan- 
swerable query, a framework so expressive, even in its workableness, 
its sound, well-oiled hinges, and perfectly adjusted rivets, of an un- 
aesthetic, mechanistic age, an age when logic without apology bids 
adieu to imagination? 

Mr Aldington sees Voltaire’s century as “the link between the 
aristocratic art civilization of the Renaissance and the commercial 
democracy of our own times,” with Voltaire himself, in spite of 
his deficiency in poetic vision, as the most enlightened and dynamic 
figure of the day, one wholly devoid of the insularity, let us 
say, of a man like Dr Johnson, one who symbolizes, indeed, in 
its full and exceptional significance, the European mind, “that 
culminating point of eighteenth century culture.” His prose is 
that of “a Montaigne chastened and disciplined by Racine,” 
or “a Racine enlivened and humanized by Montaigne.” 

Particularly delightful in this always delightful book are those 
chapters which tell of Voltaire’s famous alliance with Madame du 
Chatelet, that “boldly, aristocratically immodest woman” who 
could live in the same house on the most easy and amiable terms 
with a husband, a son, and a lover, while rivalling in intellectual 
energy and scientific acumen that same lover. What an irreparable 
loss to literature must have been those volumes of letters addressed 
to her by Voltaire which her husband, the Marquis du Chatelet, 
thought fit to destroy after her death! 

If Mr Aldington treats with a brio somewhat more muted than 
does Mr Strachey Voltaire’s friendship and spectacular contre- 
temps with Frederick the Great, he does so, one feels, in the in- 
terests of a determined veracity. So saturated is he with his 
subject, so impartial, with an impartiality held up on the wings 
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gy of enthusiasm and sober insight, so little caught in the tempting 
ke sumptuosities of his own methods of exposition, that each word 
ist carries with full weight his clear and incisive thought. He has, 
sm indeed, a most rare equipment, the critical sense, combined with 
‘al historical perspective, personal intensity, and literary craft. We 
IT can only hope that he will before long offer us another biographical 
re= and critical evaluation of equal entertainment and merit. 


AtysE GREGORY 











THE HISTORY OF A REPUTATION 


Fiecpine THE Nove ist, A Study in Historical Criti- 
cism. By Frederic T. Blanchard. 8vo. 655 pages. 
The Yale University Press. $6. 


HE historical criticism announced in Professor Blanchard’s 
sub-title has achieved a significant contribution. Not only 
Fielding’s vogue, but especially the response to him of successive 
generations of critics, are interpreted concurrently to make the 
history of his reputation revealing. “Harry” Fielding—the 
familiar name lasted longer than “Dick” Steele because it chimed 
with a persistent legend of wild youth. Long after the particular 
legend should have died, it was caught up in the general vogue 
of Henri Murger’s fabricated artist. Impulsive, improvident, 
writing or painting between a wench and a bottle—artists ought to 
be like that, in order to liven their biographies with shivers. So 
Thackeray adjusted his Fielding to popular expectation. His 
vague sonorities upon a great art sound small among his pic- 
turesque details of the legendary artist. The legend, which cost 
Henry Fielding dear, Professor Blanchard shows to have been 
fostered by Fielding’s rival Richardson. The slow working out 
of revenge for Joseph Andrews is not a pretty story. But Richard- 
son has by no means the whole blame. The vivacious Lady Mary 
might have done better by her kinsman than to repeat gossip over 
his grave. The hold of wild-youth stories against the evidence of 
a serious and public-spirited prime is as grievous as the transfer of 
Tom Jones’s sins to his author. That Richardson’s lingering 
exposures of iniquity should be accepted as edifying, while Field- 
ing’s broad realism was attributed to the immorality of his own 
life, was at last declared by Coleridge to be cant. By that time 
Richardson’s novels were fading faster than his old slurs. 
Meantime Fielding’s reputation had to endure criticism even 
more formidable. Dr Johnson was at once Richardsonian and 
offended by what he thought to be Fielding’s private morals. 
Horace Walpole’s pose of delicate taste could not afford to tolerate 
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anything “low.” Scott was devoted to romance, careless in his 
own novels of the sequence essential in Fielding’s art, and un- 
willing to accept Fielding’s high view of the novelist’s profession. 
The more credit, then, to his generosity and to his critical dis- 
cernment. True, he relies too carelessly on dubious or prejudiced 
sources. He is no historian. But he brings the old insinuations 
back to the real issue, which is the morality not of the author, 
but of the book. He has none of Thackeray’s false emphasis. 
Rather his praise of Fielding for merits which he himself lacked 
penetrates to their central force. “The felicitous contrivance and 
happy extrication of the story, where every incident tells upon and 
advances the catastrophe, while at the same time it illustrates the 
characters of those interested in its approach, cannot too often 
be mentioned with the highest approbation.” The language is 
Scott’s unhappier Latin; but the criticism fairly sums up Fielding 
the novelist. Professor Blanchard would have enhanced his own 
expert review of opinion if he had focused it oftener on Field- 
ing’s art. 

The ebb and flow of reputation may well be studied for the 
history of literature. Twenty-five years ago those Yale under- 
graduates who aspired to be writers forsook Rudyard Kipling 
for Owen Wister; and ten years ago the noble Pentecost of 
Calamity set their successors to enquiring who “the author of the 
Virginian” might be. Meantime the author of Kim again com- 
mands attention even from those to whom Victorian is as handy 
a word of contempt as once was—oh! salutary recollection!— 
Gothic. Dryden fancied in Chaucer that rude, fresh power which 
the jaded of our day impute to Russia. His patronizing version 
of the Knight’s Tale moves to mirth a generation that can no 
longer understand Dryden without a commentary. Evidently 
there is more in this than shift of vogue. There is Chaucer. He 
must come to his own. Those immediate successors who first ex- 
tolled him were barren wits. Even Spenser is sometimes dis- 
concerting with his interpretation of that marvellous diction and 
metric. 


“So preye I god that non miswryte thee, 
Ne thee mismetre for defaute of tonge.” 
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Chaucer’s prayer in the valedictory to the first English novel 
is ominous of the brute misunderstanding that left him in time 
at the mercy of Dryden. But, after all, he was Chaucer. To-day 
he is secure from vogue. 

So it is already with Fielding. “The whirligig of time brings T 
in his revenges” only to an art that has permanent values. But the 
whirligig itself has been too little studied as an index of literary 
history. Why could so pretentious a writer as De Quincey impose 
his sophistic cadences upon the reviewers of his time? What 
anthology to-day is under obligation to include either him or 
Walter Pater; and what anthology twenty-five years ago dared 
omit the Mona Lisa? Such a surface ebb of reputation may W 
answer some deeper current of criticism. Especially the history 
of a reputation that has survived fashions and prejudices may 
illuminate a whole tract of culture. 

Such a history Professor Blanchard has written for Fielding. 
The rehabilitation of the man had already been achieved in Cross’s 
ample and final biography. This is something different. It is 
what the Germans admirably call a Fortleben. It is a history 
not of Fielding himself, but of what he became to successive 
generations; and it reveals the preoccupations, the habits of 
thought, the literary attitudes of a hundred and seventy-five years. | 
Such a history can be written only by a scholar. The Yale : 
University Press has once more set in worthy pages evidence of | 
the vitality of university life. Je 
Cuarzes Sears Batpwin | 















































BRIEFER MENTION 


Tue Birt oF THE Gops, by Dmitri S. Merezhkovsky, translated by Natalie 
A. Duddington, with specifically designed title page and initials by 
Reginald A. Knowles (12mo, 233 pages; Dutton: $2) is an historical 
novel of distinction whose scene is the Cretan civilization of three thousand 
years ago revealed by Sir Arthur Evans’ recent excavations at the Cnossus 
Palace in the Island of Crete. By unifying the characters and incidents 
of his story in the single subject of the Minoan religious mysteries, M 
Merezhkovsky achieves a coherence of plot rare in historical narrative. 


Winter Wueat, by Almey St John Adcock (10mo, 320 pages; Doran: 
$2.50). This is one of those Hardy perennials, the work of a new novelist 
who writes with considerable grace and insight, although the tragic 
force of her narrative is arbitrary rather than inevitable. A story which 
is kept relentlessly in the sombre key when two words would change 
it to something else labours under a decided handicap. There is a touch 
of Hardy, however, in the author’s understanding of blundering human 
beings and in the fidelity with which she sets down their speech—a novel, 
in short, which deals honestly with its materials. 


Tue Sitver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (12mo, 320 pages; Scribner: $2) 
continues the Forsyte Saga through these late troubled English years of 
politics, unemployment, shingled hair-cuts, and scandal. Failing to find 
in the present novel the strength and the assurance of the Saga itself, one 
concludes that a perhaps never altogether living organism is now in- 
capable of sustaining further appendages. 


Justice Wark, by Constance Smedley (12mo, 310 pages; Lincoln Mac- 


Veagh, Dial Press: $2) is a promenade of benevolence. The story was 
none too robust to start with, and the author has compounded its frailty 
by filtering the narrative through the consciousness of a male busy- 
body, striving to be broad-minded—“As you know, my ideas, or ideals 
of women are fixed; but the world undoubtedly is changing, and its 
customs too. It is hard to agree that a painted woman can be estimable, 
or as we say, commonly respectable; but in spite of my objections—” 
et cetera. One extract is perhaps sufficiently characteristic of the pother— 
and the prose. 


Lotty Wittowes, or The Loving Huntsman, by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


(12mo, 252 pages; Viking Press: $2). By this fairy-tale, temperate and 
delightful, of the child-spinster-aunt, Lolly Willowes, the vogue of the 
old maid is in danger of being inaugurated—or shall one say in loyalty to 
the elfin heroine, alien in her coy mysterious primness—re-established ? 
Enchained one assuredly is by the untamed childish innocence, the de- 
mure mature mockery of this story. 
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Optaa, by John Masefield (12mo, 416 pages; Macmillan: $2.50). It is 
always a depressing spectacle to see a man of letters abandon the high 
and isolated estate which is his rightful heritage. It would be a hard 
matter indeed for any reader to detect that this commonplace South Ameri- 
can adventure story was written by a poet. The book is marred on every 
page by discouraging phrases and is entirely lacking in that quality of 
style which might separate it from what in its essence is ephemeral. 


MantrapP, by Sinclair Lewis (12mo, 308 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $2), 
After Arrowsmith, it is quite apparent that Mr Lewis wrote this with 
one hand tied behind his back, and there are pages when one wishes that 
his other hand had shared the captivity. Readers who have outgrown the 
Stratemeyer books in years but not in taste will find it good to the last 
drop, however. It starts out satirically and promisingly, but it advances— 
by an easy declension—from the credible to the incredible, and from 
the incredible to the intolerable. One keeps at it for the occasional shrewd 
strokes of characterization and welcome flashes of humour, but these are 
interred at last beneath an avalanche of sentimentality—the bathos of 
Babbittry, spun out with one eye on the movies and the other . . . ? 


Gornc To THE Stars, by Vachel Lindsay (illus., 1omo, 102 pages; Appleton: 
$2) is a collection of new poems, with a Baedeker account of Elizabeth 
and Vachel Lindsay’s trip through Glacier National Park and a number 
of pen and ink illustrations by the author. It is distressing to find Mr 
Lindsay, in A Curse for the Saxophone, singing of his nostalgia for the 
“silver flute” and Irish harp in the rhythms of the very saxophone he 
pretends to detest. Of Old, Old, Old Andrew Jackson, which the author 
is proud to have had “accepted as a political oration, and not as a parlor 
poem,” it must be said that electioneering rhymes make but dreary dog- 
gerel. Such verses are too easily conceived to have been heard with the 
inward ear. It is a relief to find in The Angel Sons, one poem which in 


its intensity rises above Mr Lindsay’s “typical radio jazz.” 


Lititn, by George Sterling, with an introduction by Theodore Dreiser 
(12mo, 116 pages; Macmillan: $1.50). Mediaeval in subject, romantic in 
conception, and episodic in form, Mr Sterling’s “allegory of temptation” 
is more concerned with such imponderables as “the absolute of beauty, 
love and desire” and “the unquenchable optimism or deluded faith of 
the world” than with life itself. Mr Theodore Dreiser’s introduction 
to the poem is as uncritical as it is enthusiastic. 


As an exposition of rare profound temperament Herman Me vite, by 
John Freeman (16mo, 200 pages; Macmillan: $1.25) seems insufficient. 
It is a study—that is, a mixture of criticism and biography; but the 
biography is ordinary and adds little to previous accounts, while the 
criticism, though unexceptionable, lacks the penetration which Melville’s 
imaginative and emotional depths evidently require. It cannot be said to 
contribute a great deal to that distinguished tradition of critical biography 
of which Henry James’s Hawthorne, for instance, is an important part. 
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t is Mapame DE Pompapour, by Marcelle Tinayre, translated from the French 
igh by Ethel Colburn Mayne (8vo, 220 pages; Putnam: $3.50) is a biography 
ard in the broader sense of the word; that is, it tells the story of an historical 
eri character without inventing situations or departing from the facts; but the 
ery book might be defined more exactly as a portrait, or as a special plea. In 
“of the case of Madame de Pompadour, the pleading is justified. Most his- 


torians have described her in terms of scandal; the present author prefers 
to emphasize her other ré/es: her patronage of artists; her favour to 


2). philosophers ; her skill in dispelling the black moods of a monarch who, 
rith deprived of her friendship, might have been driven by ennui to more 
hat terrible diversions. 

the 

ast Tue Lire or Racine, by Mary Duclaux (8vo, 256 pages; Harpers: $4). 
_ The facts of his career have been pretty thoroughly reconnoitred; the 
ba labour which remains is no longer of research, but of co-ordination and 
wd interpretation: to set Racine against his various backgrounds of Port- 
= Royal, the theatre, and the court; to interpret his actions in terms of 
of modern psychology. The present author, writing for an English audience, 


stints both these duties, but her comments on the plays are often illuminat- 
ing; as when she compares characters like Britannicus and Hippolyte to 





ome “those wax fruits which careful housewives in winter-time mingle with the 
~ genuine apples, pears and grapes in a too-spacious dessert-dish.” 
r 

Mr “The first essential of sound portraiture,” says Philip Guedalla in Fatners 
the or THE REvoLUTION (illus., 8vo, 302 pages; Putnam: $3.50) “is back- 
he ground.” The words are a key to his method, for at his best he is a 
hor master of biographical exhibition, a deft artist of gesture, habit, manners ; 
lor he is gifted with a fine feeling for historic scene, and sometimes for the 
»B° strange sad poetry of persons, and with a stealing irony well suited to 
the pristine phrasing and shaded sentences. At his worst, one’s chief objection 
= is that his cleverness tempts him to be clever without penetration, to be 


obviously grasping, and to over-reach himself in wit, as in the defacement 
of his admirable sketch of Washington as a stiff, fox-hunting squire of 


- the Virginian country-side, by some pages of vaudeville pleasantry about 
= Washington’s fatherhood of his country. 

n 

ry Tue Arcturus ApveNnTuRE, by William Beebe (illus., 8vo, 439 pages; 
of Putnam: $6) is the fascinating record of a six months’ cruise to the 
- Sargasso Sea and the Galapagos region in the Pacific. The story is so 


enthralling that if Mr Beebe were to write a similar account of an expedi- 
tion to the New York Aquarium, visitors would be booking reservations 





by eight weeks in advance. Vivid description, shipboard humour, u- 
. gat | ; . P poo ; pop 
. lar science, and sheer excitement lie closer together in this volume than 
he sardines in a tin; the author makes use of the selective wisdom of the 
he novelist and of the climactic devices of the dramatist, yet without once 
5 . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° y “—-— 

. losing sight of his primary obligation as a scientist. His description of 
- the kaleidoscopic movement of life undersea—suggesting “the maze of 
hy wings of the pigeons of St Mark’s”—is the outstanding chapter in a con- 


os tinuously excellent book. 
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Woman’s Ditemma, by Alice Beal Parsons (12mo, 320 pages, Thomas Y, 
Crowell Company: $2.50). What a relief one feels to discover at last a 
book on this worried question that is precise, authoritative, unruffied. Mrs 
Parsons reassembles the old arguments against women’s full emancipation 
and examines them in the light of modern scientific research. She does more, 
for she suggests practical methods whereby wives and mothers may free 
themselves from the stultifying influence of petty domestic cares. Perhaps 
one misses in her writing a certain literary tone, but everything else is 
there, verve, reasonableness, enlightenment, and possibly most important 
of all, a punctual adherence to facts. No one interested in this still 
disquieting subject can afford to overlook this able and eloquent book. 





















Our Times: The United States 1900-1925. Volume I: The Turn of the 
Century, by Mark Sullivan (8vo, 610 pages; Scribner: $5). In Our 
Times we have as it were an ideograph of “The United States (1900- 
1925)” and of “the turn of the century (1900-1904)"—of grave yet in 
some respects and to some persons, hilariously familiar phases of dress, 
music, politics, of civic and domestic “good taste.” While not at variance 
with Carlyle’s concept: produce great persons, the rest follows—this facsim- 
ile of a multitude of events, exhibits “the pattern of history” somewhat 
after the method of Buckle, who placed emphasis as Mr Sullivan re 
minds us, upon a philosophy of forces. In the struggles of persons and 
of administrations as here recorded, the not obvious scientific explanation 
of history is often suggested. We are reminded for instance that W. J. 
Bryan’s fluctuating first strength was coincident not only with the aggres- 
siveness of Mark Hanna, but with the discovery of the cyanide process 
of gold refining. We find in this microcosmography of the late present 
hour: Daisy Bell, The Bowery, and After the Ball Is Over; the rainy-day 
skirt, the bee-keeper type of hat and veil; the high bicycle, the curved dash 
Oldsmobile, and the first Ford. It is a special book. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN Re ations 1861-1865, by Brougham Villiers and W. H. 
Chesson (10mo, 214 pages; T. Fisher Unwin: 7/6). England’s sym- 
pathy with the South presented to American diplomats during the Civil 
War one of their most serious problems. British-built ships and rams 
were necessary to the Confederacy for breaking the blockade, British 
labour used Southern cotton, and it was as important to the South to 
control the attitude of the British workman as that of Parliament and 
the prime minister. In recording his father’s difficulties, and Gladstone’s 
championing of the South, Henry Adams gives us a phase of American 
opinion. The English side of the question has not been fully set down 
and this book written as it is by two English authors well equipped with 
data, is a valuable addition to the literature of the period. The fact that 
during the first year of the war the issues involved were never quite 
clear to the English, is emphasized. We are shown that Great Britain 
veered towards the South with a Cassandra-like feeling that any pro- 
cedure was right which might disrupt that Union which had been founded 
in opposition to England’s will. We are then shown that with Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation, British sympathy waived all other issues, and 

swung decisively to the North. 
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COMMENT 


HE menace and the mecca which we regret to be and are 
T cud to be, is mirrored to us from time to time in impressions 
of us published by distinguished visitors to America, and imper- 
sonal or self-conscious as one may be when reminded of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of our cities and our citizens, there was 
much to interest one the past summer in the exhibition descriptive 
of the history of New Netherland, at The New York Public 
Library. Among the engravings the well-known but to genealo- 
gists of Dutch New York, never hackneyed 1717 William Burgis 
map of the south prospect of New York commends itself—depict- 
ing cattle and cattle-pen, the French Church, the English Church, 
the Dutch Church, the Fort, the Chappel in the Fort, “Collonel 
Morris’ Fancy turning to windward with a sloop of common 
mould,” under the not entirely it would seem characteristically 
American legend, Arte non Impeto. 

Without an interior decorator’s fondness for cartography or a 
placing of insistence upon first things, one may yet enjoy Girolomo 
da Verrazzano’s fearlessly definite and unusual map of the world— 
the first map of Italian origin with the name America on it, and 
as an associate ‘yrannus rex of geographical daring, the 1529 Diego 
Ribera. Curiosity, and tenacity with boldness are implicit in 
these books, maps, and pamphlets relating to and written by first 
visitors to America, and may well counteract in the contemporary 
American, one feels, our prevailing tendency to remove as one 
man to Europe. 


Children’s Book Week bespeaks as annually, the irrelevantly 
necessary enthusiasm of grown people. In writing for children 
one may not, as Anatole France has said, assume a style—one 
must think; and too, in making pictures for children no indifferent 
species of thinking is operative. Pictorially descriptive officious 
assistance is its own ostracist and on the other hand as in the in- 
stance of the Brownie Books by Palmer Cox, illustrations and 
text may be disassociable. If it is possible to be both hidebound 
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and hospitable, children’s books presented collectively can perhaps 
more than others, make one so. 


The death of Doctor Charles W. Eliot is notable in its remind- 
ing us primarily of life and only incidentally of death. Ap 
educator as it seems to us, even when a student, Doctor Eliot 
recalls to us Ruskin’s remark that education is not the equalizer 
but the discerner of men. We associate with him an instinct for 
the development of character, a “passion for justice and for prog- 
ress’—for education in the sense in which Matthew Arnold, 
Cardinal Newman, and Aristotle conceived it, not as attainment 
but discipline. Alert aesthetically to his not ungentle classic 
restraint and a “deceptive mildness” which has never deceived 
us, we have been aware of much else. The power residing in his 
so seldom anticipated, not to be evaded judgements upon life can 
never be to us other than an enduring vitality. 

















